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Editorial 

Shelley  Peterson 
David  Booth 

Guest  Editors 


This  issue  of  Orbit  examines  the  difficulties 
that  many  young  people  in  our  classrooms 
find  in  trying  to  make  sense  of  the  print  texts 
that  fill  their  lives,  both  inside  and  outside 
school.  They  are  denied  the  excitement  of  find- 
ing out  how  their  favourite  hockey  player 
developed  his  skills  in  a biography  or  on  a Web 
page,  of  reading  about  a superhero’s  daring 
deeds  in  a comic  book,  of  following  a beloved 
character  through  a series  of  adventures  in  a 
novel,  or  of  reading  directions  to  a new  video 
game.  Feelings  of  success  elude  these  strug- 
gling readers.  Without  appropriate  support, 
their  “literacy  selves”  may  grow  weaker  and 
weaker.  Their  feelings  of  frustration  and  failure 
may  lead  to  actions  showing  defeat  and  defi- 
ance. How  we  help  these  young  people  to 
experience  success  as  readers  is  the  focus  of  the 
articles  in  this  journal. 

There  are  innumerable  reasons  for  these 
students’  difficulties  with  texts.  Some  children 
are  new  to  Canada  and  speak  English  as  a 
second  or  third  language. They  need  time  and 
support  before  they  can  fully  enter  the  class- 
room literacy  events.  Some  children  live  in 
social  environments  where  reading  and  writing 
take  a backseat  to  finding  food  and  shelter  for 
the  family.  Some  are  faced  with  physical  prob- 
lems, such  as  dyslexia,  which  hamper  their 
attempts  at  learning  to  read.  For  some  children 
gender  expectations  transmitted  through  the 
media  or  through  the  words  and  actions  of 
families  and  peer  groups  get  in  the  way  because 
they  present  reading  as  something  that  isn’t 
“cool”  or  important  or  within  the  capabilities  of 
students  of  their  gender.  These  are  the  children 


in  our  classes  alongside  students  who  whiz 
through  their  school  years  reading  every  bit  of 
text  they  can  find. 


Each  of  the  contributors  in  this  issue  takes  on 
one  of  the  factors  that  face  teachers  who  deal 
with  literacy  in  our  schools  today.  Dianne 
Stuart,  Janice  Van  Dyke,  Carol  Leroy,  Linda 
Cameron,  and  David  Booth  write  about  tutor- 
ing at-risk  readers  in  primary/junior  class- 
rooms. Jan  Pelletier  and  Shelley  Peterson  look 
at  phonemic  awareness  and  other  techniques 
for  beginning  readers.  Michael  Rossetti  and 
Carl  Leggo  present  literacy  strategies  for 
adolescents  with  difficulties  in  secondary 
schools.  Jim  Cummins  addresses  issues  facing 
ESL  students  and  teachers  in  regular  literacy 
classrooms.  Supporting  boys’  literacy  is  the 
topic  of  Myra  Barrs’  article.  Mary  Catherine 
Doyle  writes  about  insights  gained  through  an 
interview  with  a successful  adult  dyslexic. 
Larry  Swartz  gives  us  classroom  examples  of 
the  power  of  response  journals  in  supporting 
and  motivating  reluctant  readers.  Michael 
Fullan,  Carol  Rolheiser  and  Karen  Edge  write 
about  the  need  for  district-wide  literacy 
change  in  order  to  benefit  all  students. 

We  hope  that  these  articles  will  stimulate 
professional  discussions  at  staff  development 
sessions  in  our  schools  and  faculties  of  educa- 
tion. 

These  discussions  may  lead  educators  to 
reflect  on  and  rethink  the  ways  in  which  they 
support  those  students  who  are  slowly  moving 
into  literacy,  and  who,  with  our  help,  will  even- 
tually become  literate  adults. 
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Girls  and  Boys  as 
Readers  and  Writers 

Myra  Barrs 


Reading  and  writing  are  ways  of  talking, 
thinking,  living  and  working  on  paper.  They 
are  what  Vygotsky  (1978)  called  “psychological 
tools,”  which  is  to  say  that  they  help  us  to  act  on 
the  world — not  in  a physical  way,  hut  through 
the  symbol  system  of  written  language. 

We  learn  to  use  them  to  represent  the  world 
and  our  stories  and  ideas  about  it,  and  to  share 
in  others’  ideas  and  stories.  Writing  comes 
before  reading  of  course,  but  reading  is  usually 
what  we  think  is  most  important  to  teach 
young  children . 

Psychological  tools,  according  to  Vygotsky, 
have  a particular  property,  in  that  they  are 
reversible.  They  act  not  only  outwards  but 
inwards. They  turn  back  on  their  users,  shape 
them  and  change  them.  Vygotsky  thought  that 
it  was  through  the  use  of  these  kinds  of  psycho- 
logical tools  that  human  beings  developed 
themselves  mentally. 

Learning  to  read  and  write  viewed  in  this 
way  become  not  just  important  means  of  the 
enormous  mental  universe  that  reading  and 
writing  admit  us  to.  They  are  also  ways  of 
changing  the  way  we  think,  extending  the  way 
we  are,  becoming  more.  And  our  sense  of 
ourselves  as  gendered  beings  is  one  of  the 
things  that  reading  and  writing  may  extend  and 
change. 

The  reading  history  of  a person  reveals  this 
process  at  work.  All  of  us  are  walking  antholo- 
gies of  the  texts  we  have  read;  texts  which  have 
in  some  sense  stayed  with  us.  Books  and  other 
texts  affect  children’s  views  of  themselves, 
including  their  views  of  gender  identity.  We  all 
take  our  view  ot  gender  identity  and  how  it  is 


Part  of  growing  up  is  the 
discovery  of  more  complex  ways 
of  being,  including  being 
female/ male.  Reading  helps  in 
these  discoveries. 


marked  partly  from  what  we  find  in  texts, 
including  media  texts — many  of  which  are 
strongly  stereotyped. 

But  part  of  growing  up  is  the  discovery 
of  more  complex  ways  of  being,  including 
being  female/male.  Reading  helps  in  these 
discoveries.  In  certain  circumstances  it  can  be  a 
major  route  to  discovery.  I found  that  the  books 
I read  offered  me  far  more  varied  ways  of  being 
female  than  the  world  around  me  ever  did. 

Initially  of  course,  we  may  opt  for  the  stereo- 
types and  indeed  desire  them.  A girl  reader 
whom  I know  well  (my  god-daughter)  was,  as  a 
pre-school  child,  obsessed  with  all  things  frilly 
and  feminine.  Her  reading  history  shows  a 
progression  from  this  kind  of  obsession  with 
marking  gender  in  early  childhood,  towards  an 
appreciation  of  a wider  range  of  possible  ways 
of  being. 

A READING  HISTORY 

She  recalls  that  as  a little  girl  her  favourite 
book  was  The  Twelve  Dancing  Princesses,  the 
story  of  twelve  princesses  who  secretly  go 
dancing  night  after  night.  Each  night  they  put 


on  a different  dress  and  a new  pair  of  shoes — 
which  they  wear  out  by  dancing  through  the 
night. The  story  is  about  a world  which  is  one 
long  dancing  party;  the  day  is  for  nothing  but 
sleeping.  The  excitement  of  the  situation  main- 
ly comes  from  dressing  up  and  getting  ready  for 
the  party,  and  from  escaping  the  attention  of 
the  adults  who  would  stop  you  from  going.  This 
was  Laurie’s  shoe-fetishist  period,  and  I am 
sure  that  the  endless  pairs  of  new  shoes  that 
feature  in  the  story  were  part  of  what  fascinated 
her  most  about  this  book. 

When  she  was  11  or  12,  she  read  through 

the  complete  works  of  Joan  Aiken.  She 
especially  liked  Night  Birds  on  Nantucket  (Aiken 
1 966),  in  which  the  heroine  is  the  resourceful 
and  funny  DidoTwite,  a splendidly  outspoken, 
strong-minded  and  fearless  character.  Laurie’s 
father  is  American.  She  said  about  this  book: 
“My  Dad,  when  he  was  a little  boy,  he  used  to 
go  to  Nantucket  for  his  holiday  and  because 
Nantucket  is  such  a tiny  island  he  had  known  all 
the  places  and  he  would  say,  ‘I’ve  been  there.’” 
She  added,  “I  find  I like  books  where  1 can 
believe  slightly  they  have  something  to  do  with 
me.” 


At  1 S her  favourite  reading  was  the  collected 
work  of  Sara  Paretsky,  with  her  detective 
novels  about  V.  I.  Warshawski,  a female  private 
eye  in  Los  Angeles.  The  improbable  heroics  of 
Paretsky ’s  main  character  engaged  her  lor  a 
period.  During  this  time  she  was  wondering 
whether  she  might  like  to  be  a policewoman: 
she  is  very  tall  and  height  seemed  to  be  an  asset 
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DEVELOPMENT 

STRATEGIES 


Raise  awareness  among  teachers, 
pupils  and  parents  about  boys’ 
progress  in  literacy. 

Promote  networks  to  support  boys’ 
literacy  learning — reading  clubs, 
reading  and  writing  partners,  read- 
ing mentors. 

Encourage  reflective  approaches  to 
reading  and  writing  through  the  use 
of  reading  and  writing  journals. 

Use  “social”  approaches  to  teach 
literacy  (e.g.,  literature  circles). 
Increase  opportunities  for  planning 
writing  through  drawing,  making 
diagrams  and  mental  maps. 

Develop  home-school  links  to 
support  boys’  literacy 
learning. 


in  that  world.  She  soon  abandoned  this  idea,  as 
she  did  the  books,  once  she  had  read  them  all. 

The  progress  between  these  texts  clearly  has 
a lot  to  do  with  Laurie  revising  her  ideas  about 
possible  ways  of  being  active  and  powerful  in 
the  world.  All  of  her  reading  choices  seem  to 
exemplify  ways  of  going  beyond  the  constraints 
of  childhood  and  adolescence  into  the 
unknown,  daunting  and  desirable  world  of 
adulthood.  All  speak  about  her  personally 
in  some  fundamental  way.  Some  of  the  progres- 
sion between  these  texts  transparently 
concerns  ideas  of  femaleness  and  suggests  that 
she  is  changing  her  views  of  how  girls  and 
women  can  be  in  the  world. 

I can  parallel  this  history  with  other  reading 
histories  of  girls  but  I don’t  know  whether 
many  boys’  histories  would  show  the  same  kind 
of  pattern,  of  a view  of  gender  becoming  more 
complex,  problematic,  and  varied.  Do  boys 
have  anything  like  the  same  possibility  of  broad- 
ening their  ideas  of  what  it  is  to  be  male  through 
their  reading?  Is  there  a way  in  which  girls,  in 
the  contemporary  world,  have  access  to  a wider 
range  of  possible  ways  of  being?  Girls,  as  Sue 
Pidgeon  and  I pointed  out  in  Boys  and  Reading 
(1998),  are  far  readier  to  read  books  about  boys 
than  boys  are  to  read  books  about  girls,  and 


girls  are  far  freer  to  act  out  male  roles  than  boys 
are  to  act  out  female  roles. 

Perhaps  it  is  a truism  that  we  learn  a lot  about 
writing  from  our  reading,  but  in  any  considera- 
tion of  gender  and  literacy  it  is  important  to 
give  full  weight  to  this  thing  that  we  all  know  in 
our  bones.  There  is  a new  emphasis  on  the 
direct  teaching  of  writing,  but  we  should  be 
aware  that  the  most  basic  way  of  learning  writ- 
ten language  is  still  likely  to  be  reading. 
Through  reading  children  experience  many 
kinds  of  written  texts,  becoming  attuned  to 
their  linguistic  structures  and  rhythms,  their 
generic  markers,  language  registers,  forms  and 
conventions. 

INFLUENCE  OF  LITERATURE 

A recent  piece  of  research  by  the  Centre  for 
Language  in  Primary  Education  (1993)  was 
designed  to  find  out  what  kind  of  influence 
children’s  reading  of  literature  had  on  their 
writing  development. The  findings  showed  that 
this  influence  was  widespread.  Children  who 
had  studied  challenging  literary  texts,  and 
heard  them  read  aloud , were  able  to  take  on  the 
tunes  and  rhythms  of  these  texts,  to  echo  their 
patterns  of  language,  adopt  their  characteristic 
structures,  and  compose  in  their  style,  some- 
times simply  by  recalling  the  language  of  the 
original,  but  also  by  creating  their  own  episodes 
in  the  style  of  the  original.  They  drew  constant- 
ly on  their  ability  to  shadow,  imitate  and  echo 
the  original  texts.  Boys  as  well  as  girls  used 
these  ways  of  learning  from  texts,  and  as  they 
did  so  their  writing  moved  on  visibly. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  AS  WRITERS 

If  boys  in  general  read  less  than  girls  (and  we 
know  they  do)  then  they  are  simply  getting  less 
experience  of  written  language,  and  fewer  oi 
what  Margaret  Meek  ( 1 988)  calls  the  “untaught 
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teaching  of  writing,  but  we  should  be 


aware  that  the  most  basic  way  of 


learning  written  language  is 


still  likely  to  be  reading. 


lessons”  that  texts  teach — about  writing  as  well 
as  reading. 

In  writing,  other  studies  have  found  girls  writ- 
ing more,  choosing  to  write  more  readily,  and 
being  more  “self-starting”  as  writers;  that  is  they 
need  less  support  to  actually  get  launched  on  a 
piece  of  writing  (Millard,  1 997). This  is  a major 
asset  in  a writer.  To  have  the  confidence  to  begin 
writing,  to  be  able  to  get  past  the  initial  barrier  of 
feeling  daunted  by  a blank  page,  is  one  of  the 
basic  things  a writer  needs. To  some  extent  this 
facility  comes  with  practice,  but  it  is  also  born 
out  of  a sense  of  enjoying  writing  as  an  activity. 
Confidence  grows  as  experience  increases: 
writers  who  write  regularly  find  more  ways  of 
tapping  into  their  material  and  getting  started. 
More  girls  than  boys  are  likely  to  have  this  kind  of 
confirming  experience,  because  they  are  simply 
engaging  more  often  with  writing. 

Millard  (1997)  also  reports  that  in  writing 
more  boys  are  likely  to  get  stuck  before  they 
start  and  to  report  themselves  as  having  “diffi- 
culty in  getting  ideas.”  They  would  often  like  to 
make  more  use  of  pictures  and  graphics  in  plan- 
ning their  writing,  as  they  do  when  they  write 
at  home.  Many  commentators  have  observed 
that  many  boys  by  preference  intersperse  writ- 
ing and  drawing,  or  prepare  for  writing  by 
drawing  the  story  they  then  go  on  to  tell  in 
words  (Barrs  & Pidgeon,  1998). 

Moreover,  boys  are  more  likely  to  perceive 
technical  accuracy,  spelling  and  handwriting  as 
the  most  important  aspects  of  writing,  and  to 
feel  daunted  by  writing  because  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  error  (Millard,  1997;  Graham,  1991). 
Although  teachers  may  not  mean  to  give  these 
messages  to  children,  it  seems  that  many  chil- 
dren, especially  boys,  perceive  technical  accu- 
racy as  the  key  factor  in  writing,  and  see 
themselves  as  being  bad  at  writing  because  of 
this.  A recent  study  of  400  Ohio  school 
students  in  Grades  4,  6 and  8,  by  Shelley  Peter- 
son (2000),  showed  that  young  males  viewed 
themselves  as  less  competent  writers  than  their 
female  counterparts. 

But  while  we  need  to  welcome  the  growing 
realization  at  the  government  level  that  there  is 
an  issue  to  be  addressed  here,  there  is  also  a 
danger  that  the  current  official  focus  on  boys’ 
underachievement  in  literacy  is  helping  to  rein- 
force the  perceptions  of  teachers  and  support 
the  general  view  of  literacy  as  a “feminine”  area. 
It  is  certainly  leading  to  a tendency  to  lump  all 
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boys  together,  instead  of  seeing  the  consider- 
able differences  between  them. 

To  understand  the  world  and  make  a differ- 
ence to  it  we  need  to  attend  to  reality,  not  to 
statistical  abstractions,  to  real  individual  cases 
and  their  peculiarities,  not  to  notional  aver- 
ages.This  is  where  teachers  have  to  start. 

TALK  AS  THE  HALF-WAY  HOUSE 

There  are  a growing  number  of  successful 
small-scale  initiatives  that  are  being  reported 
locally,  within  local  education  authorities,  on 
the  Internet,  and  in  publications. These  initia- 
tives are  undertaken  by  individual  schools  or 
teachers. 

Through  these  kinds  of  local  initiatives 
schools  and  individual  teachers  are  demon- 
strating that  high  expectations,  stimulating 
teaching  and  appropriate  support  can  help  boys 
to  make  better  progress  in  literacy.  In  these 
cases  teachers  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing a classroom  culture  which  is  stronger  than 
the  peer  group  cultures  that  sometimes 
prevent  boys  from  engaging  fully  in  school 


literacy  activities.  They  have  made  it  accept- 
able, even  prestigious,  for  boys  to  be  good  at 
reading  and  writing. 

Often  linked  to  this  has  been  the  realization 
that  talk,  or  speaking  and  listening,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  literacy  learning,  and  that  it  has 
been  neglected  in  some  classrooms.  Talk  is  a 
crucial  halfway  house  in  writing.  Oral  rehearsal 
talking  through  an  idea  for  a piece  of  writ- 
ing, or  simply  telling  someone  what  you  are 
going  to  write  in  a kind  of  oral  draft — can  be 
one  of  the  most  helpful  ways  for  an  inexperi- 
enced writer  to  get  started  on  a piece  of  writ- 
ing. Many  teachers  have  helped  boys  to  improve 
their  writing  simply  through  a conscious  focus 
on  discussion  and  on  talk  for  writing. 

What  most  of  these  ways  forward  have  in 
common  is  a readiness  to  attend  to  how  chil- 
dren learn  and  to  enable  them  to  learn  most 
effectively. To  do  this  the  teachers  involved  have 
to  be  prepared  to  observe  learners,  and  to  be 
aware  of  them  both  as  members  of  particular 
groups,  but  also  as  individuals  who  may  not 
conform  to  routine  expectations  about  “what 
works  for  boys.”  O 
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LITERATURE  CIRCLES 


Students  choose  their  own  reading 
materials. 

Small  temporary  groups  are 
formed,  based  upon  book  choice. 
Different  groups  read  different 
books. 

Groups  meet  on  a regular, 
predictable  schedule  to  discuss 
their  reading. 

Students  use  written  or  drawn 
notes  to  guide  both  their  reading 
and  discussion. 

Discussion  topics  come  from  the 
students. 

Group  meetings  aim  to  be  open, 
natural  conversations  about  books, 
so  personal  connections,  digres- 
sions,and  open-ended  question  are 
welcome. 

In  newly-forming  groups,  students 
may  play  a rotating  assortment  of 
task  roles. 

The  teacher  serves  as  a facilitator, 
not  a group  member  or  instructor. 
Evaluation  is  by  teacher  observa- 
tion and  student  self-evaluation. 

A spirit  of  playfulness  and  fun 
pervades  the  room. 

When  books  are  finished,  readers 
share  with  their  classmates,  and 
then  the  new  groups  form 
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GIRL  SVIEW 

• need  less  support  to  get  launched  on  a piece  of 
writing 

• more  “self  starting”  as  writers 

• have  more  confidence  as  writers  because  they 
write  more 

BOY 

„~if  r"  _ 

• read  less  than  girls 

• more  likely  to  get  stuck  before  they  start 

• have  difficulty  in  getting  ideas 

• like  to  make  more  use  of  pictures  and  graphics 

• prepare  for  writing  by  drawing  the  story  first 

• more  likely  to  perceive  technical  accuracy, 
spelling  and  handwriting  as  the  most  important 
aspects  of  writing 

• feel  daunted  by  writing  because  of  possibilities  of 
error 
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Early  Literacy  Development: 

Young  Children’s 
About  Print 

Janette  Pelletier 


Theories 


On  their  paths  to  reading  and  writing,  young 
children  must  overcome  a number  of 
conceptual  hurdles. 

One  of  the  first  literacy  hurdles  is  the  realiza- 
tion that  alphabets  (across  alphabetic  cultures) 
represent  properties  of  speech.  The  script 
represents  “what  is  said.”Yet,  children  from 
their  earliest  days,  look  for  patterns  and  mean- 
ing— as  they  begin  to  interact  with  text,  they 
look  for  “what  is  meant”  rather  than  “what  is 
said”  (Olson  & Pelletier,  2002).  They  do  not 
readily  make  this  distinction  when  they  are  first 
learning  to  read  (Ferreiro  &Teberosky,  1 979, 
1986;  Levin  & Korat,  1993;  Levin,  Korat  & 
Amsterdamer,  1996;  Pelletier,  2002).  Simply 
knowing  how  to  “speak”  words  does  not  help  in 
knowing  how  to  read  them. That  is,  children’s 
knowledge  ot  language  acquired  in  learning  to 
speak  is  not  organized  in  such  a way  as  to 
directly  map  on  to  writing. 

HOW  DO  CHILDREN  BECOME  LITERATE? 

Adults’  literacy  practices  may  provide  one 
model  of  enculturation;  that  is,  by  observing 
literate  individuals  engaged  in  reading  and 
writing,  children  “become  aware”  of  literacy. 
Another  way  that  literacy  is  promoted  in 
modern  cultures  is  through  adults  telling  them 
how  to  read.  Flow  this  is  best  done  remains  a 
topic  of  considerable  theoretical  debate. 

We  cannot  yet  say  that  children  learn  to  read 
simply  by  being  told  or  shown.  Similarly, 
although  imitating  adults  is  preciselv  what  chil- 
dren try  to  do,  they  do  not  learn  to  read  by 
doing  so.  Experience  and  instruction  must  be 
built  on  children’s  prior  understandings. 


Simply  knowing  how 


to“speak” words  does  not  help  in 
knowing  how  to  read  them 


A well-accepted  assumption  about  the  early 
stage  of  literacy  is  that  children  recognize  that 
the  purpose  of  print  is  communication  (Chall, 

1 999;  Kress,  1 997).  At  first,  children  are  able 
to  make  very  good  guesses  about  meaning, 
employing  “whatever  they  have  available” 
(Kress,  1 997). This  may  include  looking  at  the 
size  or  shape  of  the  script,  examining  the 
number  of  discrete  parts  (letters)  or  the  spaces 
between  the  parts.  For  example,  Ferreiro  & 
Teberosky’s  (1979)  work  describes  Spanish 
preschoolers’  interpretations  of  print.  They 
report  that  children  construct  their  own  rules 
about  print:  to  be  readable,  a notation  must 
have  a minimum  of  three  letters  and  must  have  </ 
a variety  of  characters.  Children  may  examine 
the  size  or  shape  of  the  text  to  infer  meaning;  a 
child  may  say  for  instance  that  a text  written  in 
small  font  could  not  say  “elephant”  because  the 


TIPS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Provide  opportunities  that  challenge 
young  children’s  misconceptions  so 
they  discover  the  mismatch. 

Help  children  learn  to  decode  to  see 
the  relationship  between  print  and 
speech. 

Learning  the  alphabet  helps  children 
to  recognize  the  sounds  through  the 
phonological  structure  of  the  alpha- 
bet itself. 

Use  oral  blending  to  show  the 
component  sounds  of  a word. 

Use  the  names  of  children  in  class  to 
develop  a store  of  key  words  that 
children  can  read  and  write. 

Some  name  activities  could  include: 
chanting  letters  in  names  and  writing 
names. 

Use  names  to  help  children  learn  the 
abstract  idea  of  beginning  sounds 

and  rhymes,  easier  to  do 
when  they  can  attach 
concepts  to  a concrete 
person. 


size  of  the  font  is  too  small.  One  needs  to  have 
more  letters  for  a big  object,  an  older  person  or 
a group  of  things.  Children  look  for  a one-to- 
one  correspondence  between  the  graphic  sign 
and  the  spoken  segment. 

My  own  research  has  examined  Canadian 
children’s  developing  conception  of  print 
during  the  early  childhood  years  (Pelletier, 
2002;  Pelletier  & Lasenby,  in  press).  For  exam- 


ple, 3-year-olds  attend  to  the  size  and  shape  of 
symbols  in  their  attempt  to  infer  meaning, 
whereas  by  5 years,  children  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  “letters”  and  sounds.  Ninety  percent  of 
4-year-olds  and  95%  of  5 -year-olds  claim  that  a 
string  of  same  letters,  such  as  “cccc”  cannot  be  a 
word.  Similarly,  they  believe  that  a nonsense 
word  that  looks  like  a word  (“apud”)  must  be  a 
word.  Only  the  fluent  readers  are  able  to  say 


Teaching  Struggling  Readers  Across  the  Grades 
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Children’s  Theories 


TIPS  FOR  PARENTS 

Create  a relaxed  positive  experience. 
Home  reading  provides  a special 
context.Your  child  is  close  to  you, 
selects  the  book,  turns  pages, 
observes  print  as  well  as  pictures  up 
close,  recites  or  co-tells  familiar  lines, 
can  interrupt  to  ask  questions. 

Label  things  in  your  child’s  world, 
explain  what  you  are  doing  . . . Sadie’s 
Room,  Zachary’s  Treasure  Box. 

Write  a letter  to  relatives,  explicitly 
show  strategies. 

Show  how  you  read  instructions  for 
a toy  such  as  Lego. 

Explain  why  you  are  writing  down  a 
shopping  list  and  what  it  says. 

Look  up  answers  to  questions,  for 
example  read  the  paper  to  find  the 
weather  forecast,  run  your  finger 
along  words  to  show  child  where  to 
start  reading,  which  side  is  the  front 
cover,  etc.  Use  talk  aloud, for  exam- 
ple,“let  me  finish  this  sentence.”  Find 
letters  of  child’s  and  your  own  name, 
display  names,  print  child’s  name 
often. 

Go  to  library  regularly,  offer  different 
types  of  books,  connect  video  with 
reading  material, for  example, find 
magazines  or  books  on  the  same 
topics.be  involved  in  schooling 
(share  literacy  experiences  with 
teacher). 

Use  labels,  lists,  signs,  charts  and 
posters  around  the  house  and  let 
your  child  play  with  print  using 
refrigerator  letter  magnets  and 
alphabet  blocks. A centrally-located 
message  board  helps  children  see  the 
communicative  purpose  of  print. 
Start  a literacy  album  with  your 
child — some  ideas  include:  name 
writing  attempts,  audiotapes  of  your 
child’s  pretend  storybook  readings, 
photographs  of  play  constructions 
with  your  child’s  comments,  drawings 
with  dictated  stories,  parent-child 
calendar  of  shared  reading  times  plus 
lists  of  favourite  books,  authors, 
words,  special  scribble  messages, 
letters,  parent  anecdotes  about 
home  photographs  of  your  child 
reading  and  writing.  Help  your  child 
make  print  collections  from  food 
products,  notes,  restaurant  menus, 
cancelled  stamps,  envelopes, greet- 
ing cards.  Show  interest 
in  the  collections  and 
^ help  your  child  read 
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them. 


that  “apud”  is  probably  not  a word.  In  another 
task,  children  are  presented  with  the  phrase 
“Ten  little  monkeys  jumping  on  the  bed”;  the 
last  four  words  are  then  covered  and  children 
are  asked,  “Now  what  does  it  say?”  Younger 
children  typically  take  away  “objects”  and  say 
that  it  now  says,  “Three  (or  five,  or  two)  little 
monkeys  jumping  on  the  bed.”  In  their  minds,  if 
there  were  ten  little  monkeys  and  now  some 
“things”  are  taken  away,  that  leaves  fewer 
monkeys.  Older  children  know  that  only 
words,  not  monkeys,  have  been  removed  and 
thus,  they  read  the“very  words”  (Olson,  1 994), 
that  is,  “Ten  little  monkeys.” 

Children’s  early  literacy  development  can 
likewise  be  understood  in  their  own  writing.  For 
example,  when  asked  to  write,  “Daddy  has  three 
hockey  sticks,”  3-year-olds  generally  scribble, 
occasionally  scribbling  three  separate  notations. 
Older  5 -year-olds  and  many  6-year-olds  attempt 
to  use  phonological  cues  to  sound  out  the 
sentence,  sometimes  just  writing  the  first  letter 
of  each  word,  “D  H 3 H S.”  Interesting  responses 
from  many  4-year-olds  suggest  a transition  phase 
between  writing  symbols  that  represent  objects 
and  writing  symbols  that  represent  linguistic 
form.  So,  for  example,  many  of  these  children 
write  “D  H 3 LLL”(L  here  stands  for  a picture  of  a 
hockey  stick). 

WHAT  IS  A WORD? 

Studies  of  young  children’s  understanding  of  the 
metalinguistic  term  “word”  have  shown  this  to 
be  a difficult  concept  (Homer  & Olson,  1999; 
Ferreiro  & Vernon,  1992).  In  our  research, 
younger  children  tend  to  confound  metalin- 
guistic terms  such  as  letters,  numbers,  and 
words  whereas  older  children  are  more  able  to 
correctly  use  these  terms. Three-  or  4-year-olds 
may  say  “cat”  is  a word  “because  it  has  words  in 
it  "whereas  5-  and  6-year  olds  are  more  likely  to 
say  something  is  a word  “because  it  has  letters  in 
it”  (Pelletier,  2002).  It  is  through  experience 
with  reading  and  writing  that  children  come  to 
understand  the  concept  of  letter,  word,  and 
sentence  and  how  these  concepts  represent  the 
properties  of  speech.  David  Olson  would  say 
that  writing  itself  serves  as  a model  for  thinking 
about  speech  (Olson,  1 994). 

RELEVANCE  TO  TEACHING 

Why  is  understanding  children’s  intuitive  theo- 
ries about  print  important  to  teaching  literacy? 
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We  increasingly  know  more  about  the  impor- 
tance of  alphabet  knowledge  and  phonological 
awareness  in  learning  to  read.  It  was  not  long 
ago  when  supporters  of  whole  language 
claimed  that  good  readers  use  context  cues  and 
poor  readers  struggle  with  trying  to  sound 
words  out. 

We  now  know  that  in  fact,  good  readers 
process  phonological  cues  and  poor  readers 
tend  to  rely  more  on  context.  Context  is  an  aid 
to  comprehension  among  good  readers 
(Stanovich,  1986;  Stanovich  & Stanovich, 
1 998).  Similarly,  Biemiller  and  Booth  ( 1 998) 
claim  that  in  order  for  children  to  recognize 
words  that  are  not  known  in  print,  they  need 
to  decode.  Decoding  “requires  a grasp  of 
the  complex  relationships  between  print  and 
speech”  (p.  44).  Indeed,  it  is  this  complex 
relationship  that  is  at  the  heart  of  literacy 
acquisition. 

Until  we  as  educators  understand  the  levels 
at  which  children  are  functioning  in  relation 
to  print,  our  pedagogy  makes  little  sense 
to  them.  What  can  the  teacher’s  clue  of  “sound 
it  out” mean  to  a child  who  still  believes  that  the 
print  on  the  page  should  somehow  match 
the  meaning,  shape  or  size  of  the  thing  or 
event  being  described?  Children  must  make 
the  connection  that  print  is,  to  some  extent, 
speech  written  down.  How  does  this  connec- 
tion happen? 

We  know  that  children  change  their  views 
when  they  discover  a mismatch  (Clay,  1987). 
Ferreiro  agrees;  children  assimilate  infor- 
mation from  the  environment  in  much  the 
same  way  as  they  do  anything  else.  If  the  infor- 
mation is  too  discrepant,  they  reject  it.  How- 
ever, when  the  new  information  finally 
invalidates  children’s  held  notions,  they  modify 
their  beliefs  but  hold  on  to  as  much  of  the 
original  scheme  as  possible  (Ferreiro,  1 994). 

Through  the  growing  understanding  that 
certain  letters  are  associated  with  certain 
sounds,  children  alter  their  theories  about  what 
print  stands  for;  they  begin  to  encounter 
conflicts  between  their  intuitive  theories  and 
the  growing  awareness  of  phonemes  and  are 
forced  to  give  up  their  previous  notions  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  new  evidence. 

In  teaching,  then,  children  must  be  given 
opportunities  to  make  this  connection  between 
print  and  speech  sounds.  Some  suggest  that 
writing  itself  is  an  ideal  way  to  have  children 
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ORAL  WORK 


SNAP  is  a game  for  initial  consonants 
such  as  “ball”  and  “bat,"  last  sounds 
such  as  “run”  and  “tan,”  middle 
sounds  such  as  “seed”  and  “beach.” 
Children  call  out  “Snap!”  if  they  hear 
the  target  pair  of  sounds. 

Guessing  game  that  blends  onset 
and  rime  (e.g.,R...an;  m...an, 
f. . .an).The  teacher  says  “R"  and 
then  “an.”  Children  guess  what  the 
word  is.Then  more  complex  blends 
can  be  taught  (fr..  .og;sh.  ..eep; 
cr...oc...o...di...le) 

Put  oral  directions  on  tape  at  the 
listening  centre  and  have  children 
complete  the  activity. 

Choose  two  letters  and  sounds  for 
the  week  and  have  children  “be  on 
the  alert”  for  those  letters  and 
sounds  all  week. 

“I  Spy”  is  good  way  to  recognize  the 
letters  and  sounds  of  the  alphabet. 
“I’m  thinking  of  something  that 
begins/ends  with  the  sound/letter...” 
Consonant  swap.  Put  a word  on  the 
board  and  swap  consonants.  Say  the 
new  word.  Demonstrate  oral  blend- 
ing. 

Use  familiar  songs  and  nursery 
rhymes,  point  out  the  sounds  and 
the  words. 

Send  home  booklets  of  songs  and 
rhymes  that  children 
have  learned  for  them 
to  read  to  their  fami- 
lies. 
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confront  the  challenge  (Clay,  1 982;  Vernon  & 
Ferreiro,  1999).  A compelling  psycholin-guis- 
tics  study  showed  that  the  alphabet  letters 
themselves  have  a phonological  structure  that 
may  actually  help  some  children  to  acquire  a 
sensitivity  to  letter-sound  relationships 
(Treiman,Tincoff  & Richmond- Welty,  1997). 

This  finding  supports  having  children  prac- 
tise saying  and  singing  the  alphabet  in  order  to 
sensitize  them  to  the  onset  sounds,  and  having 
them  recognize  independently  each  alphabet 
letter  by  its  name  and  sound. 

Another  important  oral  task  for  children  is 
to  move  beyond  discrete  alphabet  letters  to 
what  has  been  termed  “oral  blending.”  Kinder- 
garten and  Grade  1 children  need  support  in 


hearing  the  phonemic  structure  of  language; 
thus,  oral  work  ijs  critical  to  early  phonics 
teaching  (Bereiter,  1998). 

When  teachers  challenge  implicit  theories 
and  scaffold  children’s  growing  awareness  of 
the  connection  between  sounds  and  letters 
with  explicit  instruction,  young  children  develop 
more  advanced  metalinguistic  skill  and 
construct  deeper  understanding  about  print. 

By  combining  previous  schemata  with  a 
continuous  influx  of  new  information,  children 
organize  rules  based  on  patterns  they  experi- 
ence. Gradually  they  lose  their  clever  miscon- 
ceptions about  print  as  they  are  laced  with 
overwhelming  competing  evidence,  evidence 
that  good  schooling  can  provide.  O 
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I don’t  remember  a time 
when  I didn’t  read  but  I do 
remember  some  early  reading 
challenges.  I had  a record 
player  with  popular  children’s 
songs  that  required  actions.The  album  came 
with  the  printed  words  and  drawings  of  the 
actions  to  be  performed.  I spent  a significant 
amount  of  time  alone  in  my  room,  struggling 
to  make  the  connection  among  the  recorded 
song,  the  drawings  of  the  actions  and  the 
words  of  the  song. 

My  grandmother  and  great-aunt  had  many 
books  with  pictures  of  some  of  my  favourite 
Disney  characters.  I was  keen  to  know  about 
these  pictures  and  I struggled  to  map  the 
written  text  onto  the  pictures  so  that  I would 
understand. 

In  kindergarten,  I remember  teachers’ 
suggestions  for  independent  reading  activity.  At 
a young  age,  I got  turned  on  to  Grimm’s  and 
Andersson’s  Fairy  Tales  which  must  have  been 
the  first  difficult  books  I read  because  there 
were  very  few  pictures  and  very  long  texts.  I 
enjoyed  going  off  into  imaginary  worlds  with 
these  characters  and  I clearly  remember  having 
emotional  reactions  to  these  stories. 

What  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  reading 
now?  I suppose  it  would  be  staying  awake. . .1 
read  a lot  of  student  papers  now  (not  that 
they  are  not  interesting,  of  course)! 
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Conferences  arranged  by 


All-Canadian 
Conference  on 
Teaching  and 
Learning 

with  Western  Quebec 
School  Board 

January  16-18,  2003 
Hilton  Lac-Leamy 
Hull,  Quebec 

Hear  leading  Canadian 
experts  discuss  and  present 
strategies  for  improving 
literacy,  differentiating 
instruction,  creating  learning 
communities  and  initiating 
school  change. 

Andy  Hargreaves 
Barrie  Bennett 
Gayle  Gregory 
Ian  Jukes 
David  Booth 


TW  BRANUN 
& ASSO 


Are  you  prepared 
for  a new  generation 
of  learners? 

TW  Branun  Et  Associates,  a leader 
in  learning,  invites  you  to  attend 
one  of  these  three  national  conferences 
and  keep  on  the  level  with  current 
research-based  advancements  in 
K-12  teaching  and  learning. 


Leadership 
The  Bridge  to 
Change 

with  the  Arizona  Consortium 
of  Education,  Business 
Et  Community  Leaders 

February  6-8,  2003 
Doubletree  Paradise 
Valley  Resort 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

Top  theorists  in  organizational 
learning  present  sessions  on 
how  to  take  a leadership  role 
in  creating  optimimum 
learning  environments  for  the 
children  of  today  - the 
workforce  of  tomorrow. 

Peter  Senge 
Larry  Lezotte 
Michael  Fullan 
Willard  Daggett 
Douglas  Reeves 
Tim  Lucas 


■ » — 

Effective 
Schools: 
Harbours  of 
Hope 

with  Canadian  Effective 
Schools  Inc. 

February  12-15,  2003 
Hyatt  Regency 
Vancouver,  BC 

Featured  experts  and 
practitioners  share  strategies 
for  creating  effective  schools 
where  learning  is  alive,  and 
all  our  students  and  staff  can 
be  successful. 

Larry  Lezotte 
Richard  DuFour 
Michael  Fullan 
Ray  Golarz 
Wayne  Hulley 


Early  Bird  and  Group  rates  are  available. 


Phonemic  Awareness: 

One  Piece  of  the 
Learning-to-Read  Puzzle 

Shelley  Peterson 


herever  the  topic  of  beginning  reading 
instruction  is  discussed,  whether  it  be 
in  staff  room  conversations,  in  posters  advertis- 
ing professional  development  opportunities  for 
teachers  of  emergent  readers,  or  in  research 
articles  on  beginning  reading  and  reading 
disabilities,  the  term  “phonemic  awareness”  is 
almost  certain  to  appear. 

This  term  began  appearing  in  research  in  the 
1940s,  as  psychological  research  noted  that 
children  with  reading  disabilities  were  unable 
to  hear  the  separate  sounds  within  words,  nor 
to  put  together  sounds  to  create  a word. 
Phonemic  awareness  has  become  part  of  every- 
day conversations  about  teaching  reading 
because  there  has  been  extensive  research 
showing  that  phonemic  awareness  abilities  in 
kindergarten  appear  to  be  an  excellent  predic- 
tor of  success  in  learning  to  read.  The  term  has 
become  so  commonplace  that  it  is  often 
mistakenly  used  interchangeably  with  the  term 
“phonics” — making  it  appear  to  be  the  “in” 
word  for  teaching  phonics. 

Phonemic  awareness  is  not  phonics,  how- 
ever. Phonics  is  a shortened  term  for  “grapho- 
phonics,”  a word  that  is  used  to  show  the 
relationship  between  phonemes  (the  smallest 
units  of  sound)  and  graphemes  (the  letters  and 
combinations  of  letters  used  to  write  words). 
In  contrast,  phonemic  awareness  is  an  under- 
standing about  the  sounds  that  are  heard  in 
spoken  language.  Phonemes  are  the  smallest 
units  of  sound.  Phonemic  awareness  is  an  ability 
to  hear  single  phonemes,  such  as  the  / m/  and 
the  /e/  in  the  word  me,  as  well  as  multiple 
phonemes  in  onsets  and  rimes  within  syllables. 


The  term  has  become  so  commonplace 

that  it  is  often  mistakenly  used 

interchangeably  with  the  term 

“ phonics ” — making  it  appear  to  be 

theuin "word for  teaching  phonics. 

Onsets  are  any  consonants  before  a vowel  in  a 
syllable  and  rimes  are  the  vowel  and  any  conso- 
nants following  the  onsets  in  a syllable.  In  the 
word  grouse,  for  example,  the  onset  is  /gr/ 
and  the  rime  is  /ous/.  Phonemic  awareness 
involves  the  ability  to  hear  similar  sounds  (e.g. , 
recognize  words  that  rhyme),  to  recognize  the 
number  of  syllables  in  a word,  to  blend  separate 
phonemes  into  words,  and  to  segment 
phonemes.  Several  researchers  (Goswami  & 
Bryant,  1990;  Moustafa,  1998)  have  shown  that 
English-speaking  young  children  are  more 
competent  at  separating  spoken  words  into 
onsets  and  rimes  than  at  separating  each 
phoneme  in  a word.  For  example,  they  can 
analyze  the  spoken  word  stop  into  / st/  and 
/op/  but  not  into  /s/,  /t/,  /o/,  and  /p/ . 

PHONEMIC  AWARENESS  AND  YOUNG  CHILDREN’S 
LITERACY  LEARNING 

Children  do  not  need  to  have  a thorough  aware- 
ness of  the  phonemes  that  they  hear  in  words  to 
begin  to  read,  but  some  knowledge  appears  to 
be  necessary  at  the  beginning  stages  of  reading 
development  (Stanovich,  1994).  Some 


DEFINITIONS 

Phonics 

shortened  term  for  graphophonics 

Graphophonics 

word  that  is  used  to  show  the 
relationship  between  phonemes 
and  graphemes 

Phonemes 

the  smallest  units  of  sound 

Graphemes 

the  letters  and  combinations  of 
letters  used  to  write  words 

Onsets 

the  consonant  or  consonants  before 
a vowel  in  a syllable.  In  the  word 
grouse,  the  onset  is  /gr/ 

Rimes 

the  vowel  or  vowels  and  any 
consonants  that  follow  the  onsets 
in  a syllable.  In  the  word  grouse,  the 
rime  is  /ous/ 

Phonemic  awareness  is  an  under- 
standing about  the  sounds  heard  in 
spoken  language.This  awareness 
involves; 

ability  to  hear  similar  sounds 
(e.g.,  recognize  words  that  rhyme) 
ability  to  recognize  the  number  of 
syllables  in  a word 
ability  to  blend  phonemes  into 
words 

ability  to  segment  phonemes 
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researchers  have  shown  that  phonemic  aware- 
ness is  learned  as  children  begin  to  read  (Ehri, 
1983).  In  their  view,  the  process  of  learning  to 
read  inevitably  leads  to  learning  phonemic 
awareness.  Other  studies  conclude  that  phone- 
mic awareness  improves  children’s  reading 
(Ball  & Blachman,  1991;  Lundberg,  Frost,  & 
Peterson,  1988).  These  researchers  propose 
that  without  the  knowledge  that  words  are 
made  of  sounds  that  can  be  mapped  onto 
letters,  it  is  impossible  to  make  progress  in 
reading.  A third  group  of  researchers  have 
shown  that  learning  to  read  and  phonemic 
awareness  are  mutually  supportive  (Ayres, 
1 998).  Children  learn  how  to  map  sounds  to 
letters  as  they  learn  to  read  and  their  awareness 
ot  the  phonemes  in  words  enables  them  to 
progress  as  readers. 

But  which  measures  of  reading  achievement 
are  used  in  these  studies?  Reading  improve- 
ment is  assessed  by  selecting  words  from  a 
word  list  and  spelling  dictated  words  in  some 
studies  (Ball  & Blachman,  1991;  Lundberg, 
Frost,  & Peterson,  1988),  and  by  conducting 
the  reading-related  and  writing-related  activities 
on  standardized  reading  readiness  tests  in 
others  (Cunningham,  1990). The  assessment 
measures  do  not  include  children’s  oral  reading, 
nor  their  writing  of  continuous  texts.  In  this 
respect,  the  measures  used  to  determine  the 
ellectiveness  ol  phonemic  awareness  training 
are  not  entirely  compatible  wdth  the  goals 
of  classroom  literacy  instruction,  which  is 
to  foster  students’  reading  and  writing  of 
continuous  texts,  after  all. 

Also  at  issue  with  research  on  phonemic 
awareness  is  a line  ot  interpretation  that  advo- 
cates a phonics-first  approach  to  teaching  read- 
ing. This  interpretation  arises  in  spite  ot 
abundant  research  showing  that  children’s 
knowledge  ot  the  sounds  and  their  relationships 
to  letters  is  only  one  of  many  factors  that  enable 
children  to  figure  out  unfamiliar  words. There 
are  two  other  important  sources  of  informa- 
tion that  readers  use  to  make  sense  of  print.  An 
exclusive  focus  on  phonemes  and  phonics 
limits  the  tools  that  readers  might  use  as  they 
read.  Readers  also  use  the  semantic  cueing 
system  (meanings  of  words  and  background 
knowledge  and  experience  with  the  words  and 
topics  of  the  text)  and  the  syntactic  cueing 
system  (the  order  of  the  words  in  sentences — 
grammar  is  the  set  of  rules  that  govern  a 


An  exclusivejocus  on  phonemes  and 
phonics  limits  the  tools  that  readers 
might  use  as  they  read. 


language’s  syntax)  to  read.  To  make  sense  of 
unfamiliar  words,  fluent  readers  use  meaning 
clues,  their  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  the 
language  they  are  reading,  and  their  knowdedge 
of  the  phonetic  relationships  to  the  letters  on 
the  page.  Beginning  readers  benefit  from  an 
awareness  of  a wide  range  of  sources  ot  infor- 
mation and  reading  strategies  that  they  might 
use  to  make  sense  of  print.  Reading  instruction 
that  focuses  exclusively  on  only  one  of  the 
cueing  systems  disadvantages  children  by 
restricting  the  information  they  have  access  to 
in  their  reading.  As  such,  phonemic  awareness 
instruction  should  be  one  part  of  a balanced 
literacy  program. 

HOW  MIGHT  PHONEMIC  AWARENESS  BE  TAUGHT? 

In  some  studies  (Ball  & Blachman,  1991; 
Cunningham,  1990)  of  the  effects  of  phonemic 
awareness  training  on  the  reading  achievement 
of  kindergarten  and  Grade  1 children,  direct 
instruction  was  used  to  teach  phonemic  segmen- 
tation and  blending  skills  because  these  are  the 
phonemic  awareness  skills  that  are  most  closely 
associated  wdth  reading.  Ayres  ( 1 998)  found  that 
direct  instruction  in  phonemic  awareness  was 
most  effective  when  it  built  on  children’s  experi- 
ences with  oral  and  written  language.  She 
emphasized  providing  children  with  “countless 


opportunities  to  hear  stories,  to  repeat  phrases, 
to  invent  similar  sounding  patterns,  and  to  play 
w ith  sounds  in  a manner  that  focuses  children’s 
awareness  of  the  language  upon  syllables  and 
phonemes”  (p.  249). 

These  researchers  showed  that  phonemic 
awareness  can  be  learned  through  such  direct 
instruction,  as  the  post  test  results  of  children’s 
skills  in  segmenting  and  blending  phonemes 
were  significantly  higher  than  the  pre  test 
results.  If  children  are  to  use  these  phonemic 
awareness  skills  to  enhance  their  overall  literacy 
learning,  however,  the  various  phonemic  aware- 
ness understandings  and  skills  need  to  be 
connected  to  actual  reading  and  w'riting  using 
whole  texts,  such  as  chants,  songs,  poems,  and 
stories. The  learning  activities  should  be  contex- 
tualized, as  they  begin  and  end  with  continuous, 
meaningful  text. 

Repeated  reading  of  nursery  rhymes,  chants, 
songs,  and  poems  with  children  is  an  important 
strategy  for  heightening  children’s  awareness  of 
the  sounds  of  language.  As  children  and  their 
teacher  chime  or  sing,  the  teacher  might  draw 
attention  to  the  rhymes  and  to  the  alliteration 
(repeated  initial  sounds  of  words  within  a 
sentence  or  phrase)  .The  teacher  could  be  silent 
on  the  rhyming  words  and  indicate  that  the 
children  are  to  say  them.  Alternatively,  the 
rhyming  words  or  the  words  that  start  wdth  the 
same  initial  sounds  could  be  whispered,  shouted, 
or  sung  to  highlight  them.  After  the  rhymes, 


DECODING  unfamiliar 
words:  Information 
readers  use 

graphophonic  cueing  system 
— knowledge  of  sounds  and  their 
relationships  to  letters 
semantic  cueing  system 
— meanings  of  words  and  back- 
ground knowledge  and  experience 
with  the  words  and  topics  of  the 
text 

syntactic  cueing  system 
— the  order  of  the  words  in 
sentences  (grammar  is  the  set  of 
rules  that  govern  a 
language’s  syntax) 
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Repeated  reading  oj  nursery  rhymes, 


chants,  songs,  and  poems  with 


children  is  an  important  strategy 


for  heightening  children ’s  awareness 


oj  the  sounds  oj  language. 


chants,  songs,  and  poems  become  familiar,  chil- 
dren and  their  teacher  might  create  their  own 
rhymes. 

Phonemic  segmentation  and  substitution 
activities  might  be  used  to  help  children  gener- 
ate rhyming  words  for  their  adaptations  of  the 
original  songs  or  poems.  Winsor  (1998) 
proposes  a three-day  cycle  of  instruction, 
beginning  with  the  repeated  reading  of  a text, 
followed  by  a focus  on  the  separate  sounds 
within  words  taken  from  the  text  and  then  a 
writing  activity.  For  example,  in  the  nonsense 
rhyme,  “Order  in  the  Court,”  (Schwartz,  1992) 
the  word,  “beans”  might  be  isolated.  The 
teacher  would  say  the  word  and  draw  a box 
frame  on  the  blackboard  for  the  number  of 
sounds  (phonemes)  in  the  word  (four-/b/, 
/ ea/,  / n/  and  / z/).The  children  would  say  the 
word,  perhaps  clapping  the  separate  sounds 
they  hear  as  the  teacher  places  magnetic  non- 
letter shapes  in  the  boxes  to  represent  the  sepa- 
rate sounds.  The  children  would  place  markers 
in  box  frames  on  tagboard  at  their  desks.  To 
develop  the  skill  of  substituting  sounds,  the 
teacher  would  ask  for  words  that  rhyme  with 
“beans”  and  follow  the  same  procedure,  tapping 
out  the  sounds  and  drawing  boxes  to  represent 
the  sounds. 

The  teacher  may  also  want  to  make  a connec- 
tion between  the  phonemes  that  children  are 
segmenting  and  the  letters  that  represent  the 
phonemes  (thus  moving  into  the  realm  of 
teaching  phonics). The  children  might  provide 
substitutions  for  “beans”  and  “submarines”  by 
identifying  things  that  the  judge  could  be  eating 
and  things  that  rhyme  which  the  judge’s 


wife /husband /partner  could  be  counting. 
These  words  could  be  used  to  create  new  verses 
to  the  poem . 

While  writing,  the  teacher  might  demons- 
trate an  invented  writing  process  that  builds 
on  children’s  awareness  ot  phonemes  in  the 
words  they  hear  by  saying  something  like,  “If 
1 want  to  write  ‘corn,’  I need  to  think  of 
the  sounds  I hear  in  the  word.  I’ll  say  the  word 
and  put  markers  in  the  boxes.  I hear  three 
sounds.  What  letters  do  I know  that  make  those 
sounds?” The  teacher  would  write  the  letters, 
explaining  that  for  beginning  readers  and  writ- 
ers, the  spellings  do  not  have  to  be  exactly 
correct,  as  the  goal  is  to  hear  as  many  of  the 
sounds  in  the  words  as  possible  and  then  to  write 
the  letters  that  make  those  sounds.  The  children 
would  continue  to  dictate  rhyming  words  to 
create  a complete  chant,  song,  or  poem.  As  an 
independent  activity,  the  children  would  be 
given  templates  (see  Appendix),  and  would  be 
asked  to  write  as  many  of  the  phonemes  as  they 
are  able  in  words  that  rhyme,  as  they  modify  a 
chant,  song  or  poem  to  share  later  with  the  class. 

All  of  the  attention  that  has  been  placed  on 
phonemic  awareness  is  helpful  in  coming  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  graphophonics 
piece  of  the  learning-to-read  puzzle.  We  must 
never  lose  sight,  however,  of  the  need  to  teach 
phonics  within  the  context  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing continuous  texts;  texts  that  are  enjoyable 
and  interesting  to  children.  Knowledge  about 
sounds  in  words  is  only  meaningful  to  children 
if  they  can  use  that  knowledge  to  read  and  write 
something  that  matters  to  them.  O 
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THE  WRITE  STUFF.... 


— Shelley  Peterson 

Who  helped  you  learn  to 
read? 

I remember  trips  to  the 
public  and  school  library,  but 
don’t  have  other  recollections 
of  how  I learned  to  read. 


What  was  the  most  difficult  part  of 
reading  for  you? 

I don’t  remember  finding  it  difficult.  It  was 
something  I loved  to  do  and  I found  it  a great 
escape — far  easier  and  more  pleasurable 
than  doing  things  like  practicing  piano,  for 
example! 

What  is  still  difficult? 

Keeping  up  with  the  flood  of  fabulous  books 
that  are  being  published  today! 

Which  teacher  do  you  remember 
being  most  helpful  for  you  as  a reader? 

I don’t  remember  any  of  my  formal  reading 
instruction.  I do  remember  my  Grade  4 
health  teacher  who  read  novels  to  us  for  the 
entire  year.  I loved  health  class  that  year. 

Did  you  ever  feel  bad  about  your 
reading? 

Only  when  my  parents  told  me  I had  to  go 
outside  to  get  fresh  air  because  I was  reading 
inside  too  much.  My  solution  was  to  read 
outside  on  the  front  porch. 

What  was  the  first  hard  book  you 
remember  reading? 

I don’t  remember  encountering  difficult 
books  in  public  school.  My  first  and  only 
university  English  class  started  with  a 
Chaucer  tale.  I had  a hard  time  understanding 
it  when  reading  independently,  but  came  to 
appreciate  the  humour  after  my  professor 
guided  the  class  through  it. 
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Schwartz,  A.  (1992).  And  the  green  grass  grew  all  around:  Folk 
poetry  from  everyone.  New  York:  HarperTrophy. 

Winsor,  R J.  (1998). Young  word  magicians  at  work:  Instruc- 
tion that  connects  phonemic  awareness  and  phonics  to 
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APPENDIX 


INSTRUCTION  TEMPLATE 

Order  in  the  court, 

The  judge  is  eating 

Her  husband  is  in  the  bathtub 
Counting 


iHELLEY  PETERSON  teaches  preservice  and  gradu- 
ate literacy  courses  in  the  Department  of  Curricu- 
lum, Teaching  and  Learning  at  OISE/UT.  A former 
Alberta  elementary  teacher,  Shelley  recently  moved 
to  Toronto  from  Ohio  where  she  was  Assistant 
Professor  at  the  Ohio  State  University  at  Lima  for 
three  years.  Shelley’s  passion  for  writing  and  chil- 
dren’s literature  are  evident  in  two  resources  written 
for  teachers:  Becoming  Better  Writers  and  Teaching 
Conventions  Unconventionally,  both  published  by 
F.  P.  Hendriks  in  Edmonton. 


PHONEMIC  AWARENESS  RESEARCH: 

Interpretations 

Phonemic  awareness  is  learned  as  children  begin  to  read 
the  process  of  learning  to  read  inevitably  leads  to  learning  phonemic  awareness. 

Phonemic  awareness  improves  children’s  reading 
without  the  knowledge  that  words  are  made  of  sounds  that  can  be  mapped  into 
letters  it  is  impossible  to  make  progress  in  reading. 


Learning  to  read  and  phonemic  awareness  are  mutually  supportive 
children  learn  how  to  map  sounds  to  letters  as  they  learn  to  read 
children’s  awareness  of  phonemes  in  words  enables  them  to  progress  as  readers. 
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Assisting  Struggling  Students: 

Intervention 

Strategies 

Dianne  Stuart  Janice  Van  Dyke 


For  most  children  learning  to  read  is  a pleas- 
ure and  success  comes  easily.  For  others  it  is  a 
terrible  struggle.  Each  day  they  fall  further 
behind,  frustration  builds  and  interest  fades,  in 
spite  of  teachers’  best  efforts.  Early  intervention 
provides  a second  chance  for  these  children.  If 
we  can  see  the  process  of  learning  to  read  going 
wrong  early,  why  wait?The  following  assump- 
tions support  the  design  of  an  intervention 
program  for  struggling  beginning  readers. 

FOUR  ASSUMPTIONS 

Children  are  active  constructors  of 
their  own  learning  (Clay,  1991,  p.  61). 

Children  engage  in  problem  solving  by  actively 
searching  for  information  and  finding  best-fit 
solutions.  While  learning  to  bring  together 
multiple  sources  of  information,  children  must 
learn  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  text.  This 
requires  self-regulatory  processes  to  confirm 
correct  reading  and  recognize  errors  in  the 
search  for  best  solutions. 

What  is  learned  cannot  be  constructed 
by  the  child  alone. 

Social  interaction  plays  a crucial  role  in  reading 
from  the  perspective  of  an  interactive  theory  of 
learning  (Clay,  1991).  What  ends  up  as  in-the- 
head  problem  solving  in  reading  begins  as 
interactive  learning  experiences  between  child 
and  teacher.  Of  particular  importance  in 
this  child-teacher  relationship  is  task-related 
teacher  talk.  When  developing  an  individual- 
ized program  careful  thought  is  required  to 
determine  how  the  instructional  talk  is  going  to 
build  understanding  of  the  task  at  hand. 


If  we  can  see  the  process  oj 
learning  to  read  going  wrong  early, 
why  wait? 


Effective  teaching  is  dependent  on 
the  quality  of  the  interactions  the 
teacher  has  with  the  child. 

For  children  who  are  finding  learning  to  read 
difficult,  the  potential  to  confuse  and  build 
dependence  is  avoided  by  vigilant  monitoring 
by  the  teacher. The  teacher  must: 

closely  observe  and  interpret  the  child’s 
responses  to  the  shared  activity, 

: engage  the  child  in  interactions  at  points  of 
difficulty  using  consistent  language,  and 
interpret  what  the  child  understands  from 
the  teacher  talk  in  order  to  provide  appro- 
priate feedback. 

Teachers  and  children  engage  in  joint  prob- 
lem solving,  a process  that  changes  over  time  as 
teachers  use  prompts  to  move  students 
forward  at  the  frontier  of  their  learning. 

Both  reading  and  writing  contribute 
in  the  early  acquisition  stage  to 
learning  about  print  (Clay,  1995a). 

If  children  with  limited  knowledge  of  letters 
and  words  are  encouraged  to  use  what  they 
know  in  reading  and  writing,  they  have  more 
knowledge  to  work  with. The  common  ground 
between  reading  and  writing  supports  aware- 


ness of  visual  information  along  with  almost 
every  kind  of  inner  control  of  literacy  learning 
(Clay,  1998,  p.  1 30).  Both  reading  and  writing 
draw  on  the  same  sources  of  knowledge  about 
letters,  sounds,  chunks,  clusters,  words,  and 
sentence  structures.  Writing  fosters  slow 
analysis  whereby  attention  is  directed  by  the 
action  of  producing  letters/ clusters/ words/ 
sentences. 

Writing  highlights  letter  formation,  letter 
sequences  and  letter  clusters,  thus  providing 
opportunities  to  analyze  printed  language. 
Writing  leads  the  child  to  switch  between 
different  sources  of  knowledge  in  reading  and 
writing,  provided  the  child  is  taught  that  what 
she  knows  in  reading  can  be  helpful  when 
writing  and  vice-versa.  Finally,  the  teacher  acts 
on  a theory  of  the  active,  constructive  child, 


Designing  Intervention 
Programs 

Children  are  active  constructors  of 
their  own  learning. 

What  is  learned  cannot  be 
constructed  by  the  child  alone. 
Effective  teaching  is  dependent  on 
the  quality  of  the  interactions  the 
teacher  has  with  the  child. 
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_ . Intervention  Strategies 


Components  of  an 

a 

Early  Literacy 

Intervention 

rereading  familiar  books 

rereading  yesterday’s  new  book  and 

taking  a running  record 

letter  identification  and/or  word- 

making  and  breaking 

writing  a story 

new  book  introduced  and 

fyl  - attempted 

F 

fkir 

Km 

noticing  new  features  of  printed  language 
that  will  lead  the  child  to  adjust  her  present 
theory  and  increase  her  knowledge  of  written 
language. 

COMPONENTS  OF  AN  EARLY  LITERACY 
INTERVENTION 

Research  demonstrates  that  reading  inter- 
vention must  be  multi-dimensional  in  order  to 
meet  the  diverse  needs  of  young  children 
having  difficulty  in  learning  to  read  (Pinnell, 
2000).  The  power  of  a reading  intervention 
design  is  in  the  application  of  the  following 
components.  Each  of  these  components  must 
be  incorporated  into  a child’s  program  with 
adaptations  based  on  the  child’s  strengths  and 
needs. 

Writing  Stories 

Clay  (1995a)  adapted  the  use  of  the  Elkonin 
method  of  sound  boxes  to  teach  children  how 
to  articulate  words  slowly  in  order  to  write 
words  that  are  not  known  by  sight.  By  slowing 
down  articulation,  children  are  able  to  hear 
individual  phonemes  (smallest  units  of  sound) 
more  easily.  The  teacher  scaffolds  the  process 
by  accepting  what  the  child  can  hear  and/or 
record  in  any  order  and  acts  as  the  scribe  for  the 
parts  the  child  does  not  know. 

Once  the  child  can  hear  and  record  conso- 
nants well,  write  letters  easily  and  select  some 
vowels  correctly,  the  next  step  is  to  record  the 
letters  matching  the  sounds  in  sequence.  Alter 
the  child  shifts  to  a box  for  every  letter,  the 
child's  attention  is  drawn  to  the  spelling 


patterns  within  words.  This  activity  is  taught 
concurrently  with  sentence  writing. 

Writing  also  provides  opportunities  to  teach 
new  vocabulary  and  to  problem  solve  new 
words  by  analogy.  For  example,  the  child  will 
use  w hat  she  knows  about  “went”  to  be  able  to 
read  new  words,  such  as  “sent,”  as  well  as  how 
to  compose  and  monitor  her  writing. 

Letter  Learning 

In  order  for  the  child  to  achieve  flexibility, 
recognizing  letters  across  reading  and  writing, 
the  teacher  and  child  look  at  letters  in  isolation 
and  those  within  words  in  whole-text  reading 
and  writing.  The  teacher  starts  with  what  the 
child  knows,  working  for  fast  response  before 
introducing  any  new  learning.  The  teacher 
works  on  helping  the  child  remember  in  these 
ways: 

by  using  movement,  the  teacher  holding 
the  child’s  hand  and  guiding  him, 
by  a verbal  description  of  the  movement, 
“down  and  around,”  or 

• by  writing  the  letter  for  the  child  thus 
providing  a visual  model. 

Magnetic  letters  can  be  used  in  sorting  activ- 
ities to  aid  in  fast  recognition  within  an  array  of 
letters.  Attention  could  be  drawn  to  the 
features  of  letters,  such  as  the  following: 

• tall 

• short 

• tunnels 

• curves 

• capital 

° small  combinations. 

Letter  work  can  be  done  following  text  read- 
ing by  finding  all  examples  of  a specific  letter  in 
a quick  search. 

Extending  Reading  and  Writing  Vocabulary 

To  read  fluently  with  understanding,  readers 
need  instant  recognition  of  more  than  95%  of 
words  in  text  (Pinnell,  2000). The  debate  with- 
in the  research  is  over  the  best  way  to  teach 
words,  whether  in  isolation  or  in  context. 

Sometimes  the  teacher  and  child  will  work 
with  words  in  isolation  at  certain  times  and  in 
the  context  of  reading  and  writing  at  other 
times.  By  keeping  a careful  record  of  the  letters 
the  child  has  mastered,  the  teacher  can  design  a 
sequence  of  words  which  contain  her  known 


THE  WRITE  STUFF.... 


— Dianne  Stuart 

Who  helped  you  learn  to 
read? 

My  parents  always  encouraged 
me  to  read.  There  were  always 
lots  of  books  in  our  house  and 
we  were  read  to  every  night.  My  mother 
loved  to  read  the  newspaper  and  would  talk  to 
us  about  current  events. 


What  was  the  most  difficult  part  of 
reading  for  you? 

I was  very  shy  so  it  was  difficult  to  read  orally 
in  the  class. 

What  is  still  difficult? 

The  language  in  technical  manuals  prove  to 
be  the  most  difficult  for  me. 

What  teacher  do  you  remember  being 
most  helpful  for  you  as  a reader? 

My  Grade  5 teacher,  Mrs  Ross,  read  to  us 
everyday  after  lunch.  She  seemed  to  make  the 
stories  come  alive. 


What  was  the  first  hard  book  you 
remember  reading? 

0liverTwist 


letters  and  are  of  high  utility  in  leveled  text.  A 
consistent  approach  is  needed  in  order  to  teach 
children  how  to  learn  words. 

For  the  child  having  difficulty  remembering 
the  teacher  might  ask  the  child  to  look  at  a 
word  written  on  the  board,  constructed  with 
magnetic  letters  or  written  in  large  print. The 
teacher  would  say  the  word  slowly,  running  a 
finger  across  it.  The  child  would  then  do  the 
same. The  teacher  would  ask  the  child  to  close 
his  eyes  and  visualize  it,  while  saying  the  word 
in  parts.  This  helps  the  child  to  search  with  his 
eyes  the  letter  outlines  since  it  is  not  clear 
exactly  what  the  child  is  looking  at  and  the  goal 
is  for  the  child  to  learn  the  word  in  every  detail. 

The  teacher  would  then  ask  the  child  to  write 
the  word. The  teacher  needs  to  help  the  child  get 
a picture  of  it  in  her  head,  observing  carefully  as 
she  is  writing  and  identifying  where  the  child 
needs  to  look  at  the  model  and  write  it  again. The 
child  would  scan  the  word  without  help  and  say 
its  parts. The  teacher  would  then  choose  books 
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“I  felt  very  upset  because  everyone 
else  was  reading  but  I wasn’t.” 

— Stephen,  Grade  1 


Following  20  weeks  of  daily  one-to-one 
instruction  by  a specially  trained  teacher, 
Steven  was  able  to  return  to  his  class 
and  benejitfrom  classroom  instruction. 


He  said, 

“Now  I feel  very  happy  I can  read.” 

that  include  the  new  word  and  draw  the  child’s 
attention  to  the  word  in  writing. 

Using  Powerful  Prompts 

Reading  is  a message-getting,  problem-solving 
activity  which  increases  in  power  and  flexibility 
the  more  it  is  practiced  (Clay,  1 991 ).  A literacy 
intervention  program  must  include  many 
opportunities  to  read  books  at  the  child’s  level 
of  competency.  Daily,  the  child  should  have 
several  opportunities  to  read  familiar  texts,  to 
practise  the  orchestration  of  the  process,  and  to 
work  on  new  texts. These  practices  encourage 
the  child  to  use  reading  strategies  and  support 
her  tentative  efforts. 

Through  prompting,  the  teacher  scaffolds  the 
child’s  literacy  learning.  If  the  prompt  results  in 
the  child  solving  the  word,  the  action  that  she  has 
taken  will  be  reinforced  and  the  child  will  be 
encouraged  to  use  the  same  action  on  future 
problem-solving  opportunities.  If  the  prompt  was 
not  enough  support,  then  the  teacher  would  tell 
the  child  the  word  and  teach  her  how  to  read  it  by 
linking  other  useful  information.  For  instance  the 
teacher  might  say,  “It  is  like  another  word  you 
know”  or,  “look  at  the  picture  to  gain  meaning.” 

It  is  important  that  the  teacher  records 
observations  about  all  interactions  in  order  to 
evaluate  and  adjust  teaching.  For  instance, 
noting  that  the  child  was  predominately  using 
meaning  and  structural  information,  the 
teacher  would  then  be  able  to  teach  for  the  use 
of  visual  information. 

Word  Construction 

To  assist  with  word  solving  strategies  in  read- 
ing, the  child  must  be  taught  to  use  letter- 
sound  relationships  and  to  attend  to  the  largest 
chunk  within  a word.  For  poor  readers  who  may 


rely  too  heavily  on  context  or  on  sounding  out 
unknown  words  letter  by  letter,  ways  of  taking 
words  apart  must  be  fostered. The  child’s  skills 
determine  the  sequence. 

The  starting  point  would  be  to  use  what  the 
child  knows  based  on  on-going  assessment, 
such  as  words  from  which  analogies  could  be 
made.  The  teacher  would  then  increase  the 
difficulty  of  the  tasks  according  to  what  will  be 
demanded  in  subsequent  text  reading. 

To  do  this,  the  teacher  would  work  with  the 
following,  guided  by  the  child’s  level  of  under- 
standing: 

° substituting  onsets  (the  consonants  before 
the  vowel  in  a syllable), 
substituting  rimes  (the  vowels  in  a syllable), 
using  inflections  (e.g. , /ed/ , /s/  endings), 
subtracting  from  words, 

° adding  to  words, 

using  the  onset  from  one  word  and  the 
rime  Irom  a second  word,  and 
working  with  spelling  patterns  that  do  not 
have  a regular  letter-sound  correspondence. 

The  aim  is  for  the  child  to  become  more 
aware  of  how  words  work,  using  what  she 
knows  to  figure  out  new  words. 

One-to-one  Tutoring 

One-to-one  tutoring  has  been  found  to  be  the 
most  powerful  intervention.  Wasik  and  Slavin 
(1993)  reported  that  programs  using  certified 
teachers  produced  larger  gains  in  children’s 
reading  than  those  using  classroom  assistants. 
Although  noted  to  be  expensive,  one-to-one 
tutoring  can  prevent  children  from  experiencing 
failure  and  can  help  them  get  off  to  a successful 
start  in  school  .The  use  of  this  expensive  interven- 
tion may  be  cost  effective  in  the  long  run.  A 
balance  between  having  excellent  classroom 
teaching  and  having  individual  help  for  struggling 
readers  and  writers  needs  to  be  achieved. 

If  literacy  is  a priority,  then  resources  must 
be  found  for  professional  development  for 
classroom  teachers  and  for  providing  individual 
help  for  struggling  readers.  O 
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READING  RECOVERY 
HIGHLIGHTS 

Reading  Recovery  teachers  work 
from  the  child’s  strengths. 

Change  over  time  occurs  as  the 
child  is  able  to  do  more  for  himself. 
Daily,  the  child  gets  several 
opportunities  to  read  familiar 
books  and  write  stories. 
Letter/sound  knowledge,  phono- 
logical awareness  are  developed 
across  the  Reading  Recovery 
lesson. 

The  teacher  is  able  to  scaffold 
learning. 

The  most  powerful  form  of 
intervention  is  I : I 
Good  teaching  arises  out  of  the 
teacher’s  understanding  of  their 
craft,  not  out  of  prescriptive 
programs. 

Children  make  faster-than-average 
progress  so  they  can  catch-up  with 
their  peers  within  a 1 2 to  20  week 
period. 

Close  observation  of  a child  guides 
instruction. 

Teachers  have  high  expectations  of 
students. 

Effective  teaching  is 
\ dependent  on  the 
quality  of  the  inter- 
actions. 
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Diagnosis  and 
Remediation  for 
Struggling  Readers 


When  I was  an  elementary  teacher  I 
encountered  one  too  many  students  who 
seemed  to  be  struggling  with  reading.  I was  at 
a loss  as  to  what  to  do.  When  I entered  graduate 
school,  I looked  for  ways  to  help  these 
students. 

Taking  coursework  in  the  diagnosis  and 
remediation  of  reading  and  writing  was  a high 
priority  for  me.  By  diagnosis  and  remediation,  1 
mean  the  use  of  various  informal  tests  and 
observations  as  a basis  for  identifying  children’s 
strengths  and  needs  for  instruction  (Walker, 
2000). 

Analyzing  children’s  miscues,  for  example, 
is  a way  to  know  a child’s  strategies  for  identify- 
ing words.  If  a child  makes  the  miscue  “home” 
for  “house,”  we  know  that  he  or  she  has  been 
making  use  of  both  word  analysis  and  context 
cues  to  substitute  a word  that  is  close  to  the 
original  in  both  sound  and  meaning.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  child  who  makes  the  miscue 
“horse”  for  “house”  when  reading  the  word  in  a 
sentence  may  be  relying  too  heavily  on  word 
analysis  and  not  thinking  about  the  meaning. 

Understanding  how  to  analyze  miscues 
enables  us  to  decide  whether  to  teach  the 
child  to  use  more  of  the  meaning,  more 
word  analysis,  or  some  combination  of  the  two. 
There  are  additional  diagnostic  techniques, 
such  as  analyzing  children’s  retellings  of  stories 
and  responses  to  comprehension  questions, 
that  help  us  understand  what  instruction  they 
need.  In  combination,  knowing  these  tech- 
niques provides  teachers  with  powerful  tools 
for  knowing  how  to  help  children  with  difficul- 
ties. 


Understanding  how  to  analyze  miscues 


enables  us  to  decide  whether  to  teach 


the  child  to  use  more  of  the  meaning, 


more  word  analysis,  or  some 


combination  of  the  two. 


At  the  same  time,  because  1 had  worked  in 
cross-cultural  settings  and  with  children  in 
poverty,  I also  studied  social  constructivist 
theories  of  literacy,  which  link  reading  difficul- 
ties to  social  problems  such  as  poverty,  racism, 
sexism,  insufficient  funding  for  public  schools, 
insufficient  investment  in  teacher  education 
and  commercial  exploitation  of  public 
concerns  about  education  (e.g.,  Malicky,  1 993; 
Shannon,  2 000; Taylor,  1991). 

At  first,  I thought  this  way  of  thinking  about 
reading  problems  was  at  odds  with  a diagnostic 
approach  to  teaching.  After  all,  a diagnostic 
approach  focuses  on  helping  individuals  after- 
the-fact  and  does  not  address  the  underlying 
social  problems  that  cause  so  many  of  their 
difficulties. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  however,  I have 
learned  that  the  two  approaches  are  not  as 
clearly  at  odds  as  I originally  thought.  My 
thoughts  in  this  regard  have  been  influenced 
by  the  writing  of  several  authors  in  this  area 
(e.g.,  Klenk  & Kibby,  2000; Walker,  2000)  as 
well  as  my  work  with  learners  who  attend  the 


Diagnostic  Techniques: 

Miscue  analysis — Unexpected  responses 
in  oral  reading  are  analyzed  to  identify  the 
child’s  use  of  word  analysis  strategies  and 
context  cues. 

Analysis  of  the  child’s  retellings — to  identify 
the  child’s  use  of  text  information,  prior 
knowledge,  story  schema. 

Comprehension  questions — responses 
analyzed  to  identify  the  use  of  text 
information  and  prior  knowledge. 

Social  Environments  that  Shape 
Literacy  Learning: 

Home  Mass  Media 

School  Internet 

Peer  Groups  Library,  Bookstores  and 

Other  Literacy 
Environments 


Three  Principles  of  Diagnostic 
Teaching: 


I . Distinguishing  Causes  and  Symptoms — 
recognizing  that  we  cannot  identify  the 
causes  of  reading  difficulties  in  most  of 
the  children  who  have  them  and  might 
cause  problems  in  our  attempts  to  do  so 


2.  Focusing  on  What  We  Can  Do — 
putting  our  energy  into  understanding 
and  working  toward  change  for  the  child 
rather  than  trying  to  allocate  blame  for 
their  problem 


3.  Focusing  on  What 
the  Child  Can  Do — 


recognizing  and  using 
the  child's  strengths 
as  a foundation  for  our 
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Reading  and  Language  Centre1  for  assistance 
with  their  literacy  problems.  The  following  are 
three  main  principles  of  diagnostic  teaching 
which  illustrate  how  social  constructivism  is 
played  out  in  my  teaching. 

THREE  MAIN  PRINCIPLES 
Distinguishing  Causes  and  Symptoms 

When  teachers  and  parents  who  request 

services  for  their  children  hear  about  what 
we  do  at  the  Language  and  Reading  Centre, 
they  express  surprise  that  we  do  not  identify 
disabilities  or  educational  and  social  experi- 
ences as  causes  of  reading  difficulties  in  individ- 
uals. They  seem  to  look  for  cause-and-effect 
explanations  that  will  bring  matters  under 
control. They  ask  us  how  we  can  solve  a prob- 
lem if  we  do  not  know  what  caused  it  and 
wonder  why  we  treat  “symptoms”  rather  than 
addressing  the  underlying  problem. 

We  answer  that  it  is  important  to  recognize 
the  complexity  of  the  social  environments  that 
affect  children’s  literacy  growth.  These  envi- 
ronments include  not  only  the  home  and 
school,  but  also  the  child’s  peer  groups,  the 
mass  media,  the  internet,  the  library,  the  local 
toy  store  and  any  other  place  where  the  child 
observes  and  participates  in  literacy  events. The 
more  we  consider  the  multiplicity  of  such 
settings,  the  more  futile  we  realize  it  to  be  to 
either  ignore  them  all  (in  order  to  identify  a 
disability)  or  isolate  one  of  them  (to  cast  blame) 
when  children  experience  literacy  learning  as 
difficult. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  confuse  the  labelling  of  a 
cause  with  the  identification  of  a solution.  This 
often  happens  when  the  social  nature  of  literacy 
is  ignored  and  a “disability”  is  presumed  to  be 
the  cause  of  a reading  problem  (e.g. , Kavale, 
Forness,  & Lorsbach,  1991). 

This  occurred  in  the  case  of  a child  who 
attended  our  Centre.  She  had  virtually  lost  her 
first  year  of  her  schooling  because  of  trauma 
surrounding  the  death  of  her  baby  brother. 
Alexis  (all  names  are  pseudonyms)  had  been 
identified  as  dyslexic  before  she  came  to  our 
Centre.  She  subsequently  spent  an  undue 
amount  of  time  in  alternative  commercial 
dyslexia  programs  until  we  were  able  to  tell  her 


A much  more  productive  alternative  is 


to  change  the  question,  from 


What  caused  this?  to 


What  can  we  do? 


and  her  parents  that  the  one-year  delay  in  her 
reading  development  was  quite  reasonable  in 
light  of  her  history.  We  had  located  no  unusual 
patterns  in  her  reading.  Her  mother  subse- 
quently told  me  that  our  news,  in  itself,  had 
resulted  in  strong  literacy  progress  for  the  girl 
because  she  was  now  released  from  the  artifi- 
cial skills  exercises,  was  reading  more  regularly 
and  was  now  willing  to  participate  more  active- 
ly in  the  classroom  as  a result  of  her  new-found 
confidence. 

Focus  on  What  We  Can  Do 

Even  when  we  do  have  reason  to  believe 

that  a reading  difficulty  was  caused,  or  at 
least  compounded,  by  social  factors  that  could 
have  been  controlled,  the  basic  problem 
remains  that  these  factors  lie  in  the  child’s  past. 
Casting  blame  on  either  the  parents  or  the 
teachers  does  little  to  result  in  a resolution. 

For  example,  we  see  many  cases  every  year 
of  children  who  have  little  reading  comprehen- 
sion but  highly  developed  skills  in  phonics. This 
imbalance  seems  to  be  related  to  parental  and 
teacher  reports  that  the  child  has  been  on  a 
highly  structured  phonics  program  with  little 
work  on  comprehension  or  even  on  actual 


reading.  In  these  instances,  it  might  be  tempting 
to  blame  the  parents  or  the  teacher  for  the 
child’s  misfortune,  but  what  would  be  gained 
by  doing  this?  A much  more  productive  alterna- 
tive is  to  change  the  question,  from  What 
caused  this?  toWhat  can  we  do?The  latter  ques- 
tion enables  us  to  work  with  both  the  child  and 
his  or  her  parents  and  teachers.  It  enables  us  to 
implement  a process  of  change  in  which  all 
concerned  parties  are  actively  involved. 

The  idea  that  reading  instruction  should 
focus  on  what  children  can  do  is  not  a new  one 
(e.g.,  Malicky,  1993)  but  it  is  one  that  is  often 
oversimplified.  Indeed,  I find  this  principle  to 
be  the  most  difficult  one  for  teachers  to  master 
when  helping  struggling  readers.  Many  teach- 
ers focus  on  the  weaknesses,  asking  how  they 
can  be  of  assistance,  when  they  do  not  recog- 
nize the  child’s  needs. 

Focus  on  What  the  Child  Can  Do 

To  illustrate,  I refer  to  Sarah,  who  tends  to 

point  at  words  while  she  reads.  One  teacher 
might  note,  “ Sarah  is  dependent  on  finger  point- 
ing when  reading  orally,”  but  another  teacher 
might  see  this  in  another  way:  “ Sarah  is  able  to  use 
finger  pointing  to  guide  her  attention  when 
reading  orally.”  In  both  instances,  the  teaching 
goal  might  remain  the  same:  to  provide  scaf- 
folding to  assist  Sarah  in  developing  the  ability 
to  track  print  visually.  The  teachers  might  also 
agree  to  discuss  tracking  with  Sarah  and  see  if 
she  is  able  to  do  so  by  using  a bookmark  that  she 
moves  down  the  page,  so  that  she  is  now  track- 
ing line-by-line  rather  than  letter-by-letter. 
Then,  after  Sarah  is  at  ease  with  this  process, 
further  discussion  might  ensue  to  see  if  she  feels 
ready  to  do  without  the  bookmark  altogether. 
Hence,  the  differences  in  terminology  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  differences  in  methods. 
However,  they  do  reflect  differences  in 
whether  we  recognize  the  resources  Sarah 
brings  to  her  reading.  And  this,  in  turn,  influ- 
ences how  we  view  her  in  the  teaching- learning 
situation. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  teachers  who  work 
with  struggling  readers  should  deny  students’ 
difficulties.  In  fact,  the  opposite  is  usually  the 
case.  Here  is  an  example  to  illustrate  the  point. 

Teacher  A writes  in  a report,  “Cathy  does  not 
always  use  her  background  knowledge  to  form 
inferences.”  I am  left  wondering  what  this 
means.  After  all,  I do  not  always  use  my  back- 


1 The  Reading  and  Language  Centre  is  a university  reading  clinic  where  graduate  students  carry  out  diagnostic  reading  assessments  and 
provide  remedial  assistancejor  children  and  adultsjrom  all  walks  of  life. 
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around  knowledge  to  form  inferences  and  I 
know  the  teacher  does  not  always  do  so  either. 
When  reading  this,  I am  left  wondering 
whether  this  is  just  a random  observation,  a 
note  of  concern,  or  even  worse,  a euphemistic 
way  of  saying,  “Cathy  never  uses  her  background 
knowledge.”  I am  left  uncertain  as  to  what 
to  do. 

Contrast  this  with  what  I learn  from  Teacher 
B,  who  contextualizes  Cathy’s  assets  by  writ- 
ing, “Cathy  can  make  use  of  her  back-ground 
knowledge  when  . . . but  this  use  needs  to  be 
more  fully  developed  for  ...” 

Teacher  B,  in  contrast  to  Teacher  A is  able  to 
make  a commitment  to  call  for  help  for  Cathy 
and  in  a way  which  is  simple,  honest,  and  true 
to  Cathy’s  needs. 

REMEMBER  THE  BIGGER  PICTURE 

Knowing  how  to  assess  students’  needs  and 
strengths  is  important  when  helping  struggling 
readers.  Yet,  it  is  also  essential  for  us,  as  teach- 
ers, to  remember  the  bigger  socio-cultural 
landscape  of  children’s  literacy.  Until  this  land- 
scape is  cleared  of  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems, including  inadequate  teaching  and  even 
the  subtlest  forms  of  labelling,  diagnostic 
teaching  in  isolation  would  remain,  at  best,  a 
Band-Aid  solution.  Fortunately,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  that  we  can  address  the 
needs  of  individuals  while  recognizing  both  the 
complexity  of  the  reading  process  and  the  futil- 
ity of  models  that  label  children  at  the  expense 
of  acknowledging  and  celebrating  the  strengths 
ot  the  learner. 

There  remain  a number  of  tensions  between 
focusing  on  providing  remediation  lor  individ- 
uals and  taking  a proactive  stance  in  ensuring 


that  all  children  have  maximal  opportunities  to 
acquire  the  literacies  that  will  be  most  produc- 
tive in  relation  to  their  social,  cultural  and 
political  growth.  However,  as  discussed  above, 
melding  social  constructivist  thought  with 
diagnostic  processes  is  a worthwhile  one  that 
enables  us  to  be  more  productive  in  supporting 
children’s  growth  in  literacy.  O 
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THE  WRITE  STUFF.... 


— Carol  Leroy 

Who  helped  you  learn  to  read? 

My  mother  and  my  older  sister  helped  me, 
mainly  by  reading  to  me  at  home. 

What  was  the  most  difficult  part  of 
reading  for  you? 

The  most  difficult  part  was  figuring  out  the 
pictures  on  the  worksheets.  I was  a good 
reader  and  was  often  frustrated  when  I got 
answers  wrong  because  I misread  the 
pictures  or  they  didn’t  make  sense  to  me. 

What  is  still  difficult? 

Concentrating  on  details  in  work-related 
reading  and  remembering  them  later. 

Which  teacher  do  you  remember 
being  most  helpful  for  you  as  a reader? 

My  Grade  I teacher  used  coloured  chalk  to 
make  a picture  on  the  blackboard  for  each 
one  of  the  vowels.  I thought  the  pictures 
were  beautiful. 

Did  you  ever  feel  bad  about  your 
reading? 

Sometimes  I misread  or  forget  details  in 
e-mails  or  documents. 

What  was  the  first  hard  book  you 
remember  reading? 

I remember  being  aggravated  in  my  preschool 
years  when  my  older  sister  and  brother  told 
me  what  the  Secret  World  of  Og  was  about 
and  then  refused  to  read  the  book  to  me. 

It  was  then  that  I vowed  to  learn  to 
read  on  my  own. 
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Reading  and  the 
ESL  Student 

Jim  Cummins 


Teachers  need  to  know  how  to  teach  effec- 
tively in  contexts  where  diversity  is  the 
norm  and  ESL  students  form  a significant  part 
of  the  mainstream  student  population. 

This  article  synthesizes  part  of  that  know- 
ledge base  and  focuses  on  reading  development 
in  particular,  since  reading  is  critical  to  all 
aspects  of  academic  achievement. 

What  do  we  know  about  ESL  students’ 
linguistic  and  academic  development? 
How  can  we  promote  sustained  reading 
development  among  ESL  students? 

Before  these  questions  can  be  answered, 
clarification  is  needed  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
the  construct  of  “language  proficiency.”Then 
issues  such  as  the  relationship  between  profi- 
ciency in  English  to  students’  academic 
achievement  in  English  and  the  length  of  time  it 
typically  requires  for  students  to  catch  up  in 
English  proficiency  must  be  addressed. 

THE  NATURE  OF  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY 

In  order  to  understand  patterns  of  academic 
development  among  ESL  students,  we  must 
distinguish  between  three  very  different 
aspects  of  proficiency  in  a language: 
conversational  fluency 
discrete  language  skills 
academic  language  proficiency. 

Each  dimension  follows  very  different 
developmental  paths  among  both  ESL  and  non- 
ESL  students  and  each  responds  differently  to 
particular  kinds  of  instructional  practices  in 
school. 


Students  exposed  to  a literacy-rich 


environment  in  the  home  generally 


acquire  initial  literacy-related 


skills,  such  as  phonemic  awareness  and 


letter-sound  correspondences,  with 


minimal  difficulty  in  the  early 


grades  of  schooling. 


CONVERSATIONAL  FLUENCY 

T his  dimension  of  language  proficiency  repre- 
sents the  ability  to  carry  on  a conversation  in 
familiar,  face-to-face  situations. The  vast  major- 
ity of  native  speakers  of  English  have  developed 
conversational  fluency  when  they  enter  school 
at  age  five.  This  fluency  involves  use  of  high 


frequency  words  and  simple  grammatical 
constructions.  ESL  students  generally  develop 
fluency  in  conversational  aspects  of  English 
within  a year  or  two  of  intensive  exposure 
to  the  language  either  in  school  or  in  the 
environment. 

DISCRETE  LANGUAGE  SKILLS 

These  skills  reflect  specific  phonological, 
literacy  and  grammatical  knowledge  that 
students  can  acquire  in  two  ways: 
through  direct  instruction; 
through  immersion  in  a literacy-  and 
language-rich  environment  either  in  home 
or  school. 


Learning  the  Language 
of  Academic  Success 

Instructional  components  strongly 
related  to  reading  comprehension 
outcomes: 

Large  amounts  of  time  for  actual 
text  reading. 

Teacher-directed  instruction  in 
comprehension  strategies. 
Opportunities  for  peer  and  collabo- 
rative learning. 

Occasions  for  students  to  talk  to  a 
teacher  and  one  another  about 
their  responses  to  reading. 

and  Pearson 
( 1 994,  p.  62) 
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Students  exposed  to  a literacy-rich  envi- 
ronment in  the  home  generally  acquire  initial 
literacy-related  skills,  such  as  phonemic  aware- 
ness and  letter-sound  correspondences, 
with  minimal  difficulty  in  the  early  grades  of 
schooling. 

Some  of  these  discrete  language  skills  are 
acquired  ea 

to  be  acquired  throughout  schooling  (e.g. , 
spelling) . 

The  discrete  language  skills  acquired  early 
include: 

knowledge  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
the  sounds  represented  by  individual 
letters  and  combinations  of  letters,  and 
the  ability  to  decode  written  words  into 
appropriate  sounds. 

Some  of  these  skills  such  as  phonemic  aware- 
ness and  knowledge  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet show  consistently  moderate  relationships 
with  the  acquisition  of  word  decoding  skills 
(Snow,  Burns,  & Griffin,  1998;  National  Read- 
ing Panel,  2000). 

ESL  students  can  learn  these  specific 
language  skills  concurrently  with  their  devel- 
opment of  basic  vocabulary  and  conversational 
fluency.  However,  little  direct  transference  is 
observed  to  other  aspects  of  oral  language 
proficiency  such  as  linguistic  concepts,  vocabu- 
lary, sentence  memory,  and  word  memory 
(Geva,  2000;  Kwan  & Willows,  1998).  Similar 
findings  are  reported  by  Verhoeven  (2000)  for 
minority  language  students  in  the  Dutch 
context  and  by  Lambert  and  Tucker  (1972)  for 
English-speaking  students  in  French  immer- 
sion programs.  1 

ACADEMIC  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY 

This  dimension  of  proficiency  includes  knowl- 
edge of  the  less  frequent  vocabulary  of  English 
as  well  as  the  ability  to  interpret  and  produce 
increasingly  complex  written  language.  As 
students  progress  through  the  grades,  they 
encounter  far  more  low  frequency  words 
(primarily  from  Greek  and  Latin  sources), 
complex  syntax  (e.g.,  passives),  and  abstract 
expressions  that  are  virtually  never  heard  in 


rly  in  schooling  and  some  continue 


Thefourth  grade  slump  rejers  to  the 


phenomenon  whereby  low-income 


students  who  demonstrate  grade-level 


reading  performance  in  the  primary 


Grades  (1—3)  begin  to  Jail 


significantly  behind  grade  norms 


starting  at  Grade  4 


everyday  conversation.  Students  are  required  to 
understand  linguistically  and  conceptually 
demanding  texts  in  the  content  areas  (e.g. , liter- 
ature, social  studies,  science,  mathematics)  and 
to  use  this  language  in  an  accurate  and  coherent 
way  in  their  own  writing. 

Acquiring  academic  language  is  challenging 
for  all  students.  For  example,  schools  spend  at 
least  1 2 years  trying  to  extend  the  conversa- 
tional language  that  native-speaking  children 
bring  to  school  into  these  more  complex 
academic  language  spheres.  It  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  research  has  repeatedly 
shown  that  ESL  students,  on  average,  require  at 
least  five  years  of  exposure  to  academic  English 
to  catch  up  to  native-speaker  norms 
(Cummins,  1981;  Klesmer,  1 994;  Worswick, 
2001). 

In  addition  to  the  complexity  of  the  academ- 
ic language  they  are  attempting  to  acquire,  ESL 
students  must  catch  up  to  a moving  target. 


1 . On  the  basis  of  these  trends,  Geva  (2000)  suggests  that  two  criteria  may  be  useful  in  identifying  reading  disability  among  ESL  students: 
a)  delayed  development  of  discrete  language  skills  such  as  phonological  processing  and  rapid  automatized  naming  that  cannot  be  attributed  to 
inadequate  instruction;  b)  significantly  better  performance  on  listening  comprehension  than  on  reading  comprehension  measures. 


Every  year,  native  speakers  are  making  large 
gains  in  their  reading  and  writing  abilities  and 
in  their  knowledge  of  vocabulary.  In  order  to 
catch  up  to  grade  norms  within  six  years,  ESL 
students  must  make  1 S months  gain  in  every 
1 0-month  school  year.  By  contrast,  the  typical 
native-speaking  student  is  expected  to  make  1 0 
months  gain  in  a 10-month  school  year  (Collier 
&Thomas,  1999). 

All  three  aspects  of  language  proficiency  are 
important.  However,  policy-makers  and  the 
media  frequently  confuse  them.  Many  ESL 
students  who  have  acquired  conversational 
fluency  and  decoding  skills  in  English  are  still  a 
long  way  from  grade-level  performance  in 
academic  language  proficiency  (Cummins, 

2001 ; Krashen,  2001).  Students  who  can“read” 
English  fluently  may  have  only  a very  limited 
understanding  of  the  words  they  can  decode.  As 
documented  in  the  following  sections,  direct 
instruction  approaches  that  can  be  effective  in 
developing  decoding  skills  are  of  very  limited 
utility  in  promoting  reading  comprehension  and 
academic  language  proficiency  more  generally. 

THE  FOURTH  GRADE  SLUMP  PHENOMENON 

The  differences  between  academic  language 
proficiency  and  both  conversational  fluency 
and  discrete  language  skills  are  highlighted  by 
what  is  commonly  termed  th e fourth  grade  slump 
(Chall,  Jacobs  & Baldwin,  1990;  Rand  Reading 
Study  Group,  2002). 

The  fourth  grade  slump  refers  to  the 
phenomenon  whereby  low-income  students 
who  demonstrate  grade-level  reading  perfor- 
mance in  the  primary  Grades  (1—3)  begin  to 
fall  significantly  behind  grade  norms  starting  at 
Grade  4,  with  the  discrepancy  growing  larger 
with  each  succeeding  grade.  Chall  and  her 
colleagues  reported  that  Grades  2 and  3 low- 
income  students  were  on  grade-level  on  tests  of 
word  recognition,  oral  reading,  spelling  and 
word  meaning.  However,  between  Grades  4 
and  1 1 , the  extent  of  deceleration  in  reading 
performance  was  “overwhelming”  (1990,  p. 

43).  Chall  et  al.  attribute  these  trends  to  low- 
income  students’  weakness  in  academic  vocab- 
ularies. They  point  out  that  at  Grade  4 and 
beyond,  “the  reading  materials  become  more 
complex,  technical  and  abstract  and  are  beyond 
the  everyday  experiences  of  most  children” 

(1990,  p.  45).  In  the  primary  grades  where 
students  were  on  grade-level  in  word  meaning, 
most  of  the  words  students  were  asked  to 
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The  research  is  unequivocal  in  showing 


strong  relationships jor  bothfirst 


language  and  second  language 


learners  between  opportunities  to  read 


and  development  of  vocabulary  and 


reading  comprehension  abilities 


define  were  common,  familiar  and  concrete 
words.  Chall  et  al.  note:  “Whereas  the  major 
hurdles  prior  to  Grade  4 are  learning  to  recog- 
nize in  print  the  thousands  of  words  whose 
meanings  are  already  known  and  reading  these 
fluently  in  connected  texts  with  comprehen- 
sion, the  hurdle  of  Grade  4 and  beyond  is 
coping  with  increasingly  complex  language  and 
thought”  (1990,  p.  45). 

Numerous  other  studies  have  documented 
either  significant  gaps  between  decoding  and 
comprehension  performance  or  actual  declines 
in  reading  comprehension  among  low-income 
students  in  the  later  grades  of  elementary 
school  (Becker  & Gersten,  1 982;  Venezky, 
1998).  These  trends  characterize  direct 
instruction  and  scripted  programs  that  place 
much  more  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
phonics  and  phonemic  awareness  in  the  early 
grades  than  on  the  expansion  of  vocabulary  and 
reading  comprehension  abilities  through 
extensive  engagement  with  authentic  texts.  For 
example,  Becker  & Gersten  (1982),  in 
discussing  students’  performance  on  the 
DISTAR  direct  instruction  program  used 
between  kindergarten  and  Grade  3,  document 
significant  declines  in  three  school  districts 
between  Grade  3 and  Grade  6 in  Total  Reading 
percentiles  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement 
Test.  In  these  districts,  students’  performance 
fell  from  the  31st  to  the  16th  percentile,  the 
52nd  to  the  26th  percentile  and  the  28th  to  the 
17th  percentile  respectively.  In  a fourth 
district,  there  was  a decline  between  Grade  3 
and  Grade  5 from  the  40th  to  the  20th 
percentile. 

A similar  gap  between  word-level  decoding 
and  reading  comprehension  skills  has  been 
noted  by  Venezky  (1998)  in  reviewing  data 


from  the  SuccessJorAll  program  which  follows  a 
highly  controlled  scripted  approach.  According 
to  the  Rand  Reading  Study  Group,  “the  reading 
comprehension  scores  of  disadvantaged  child- 
ren who  were  graduates  of  this  program  were 
substantially  below  national  normative  standards 
despite  the  fact  that  their  scores  on  measures  of 
word-level  skills  (word  recognition,  letter- 
sound  decoding)  were  comparable  to  national 
standards” (2002,  p.  93). 

In  short,  the  fourth  grade  slump  reflects  the 
fact  that  neither  “language  proficiency”  nor 
“reading  ability”  are  unitary  constructs.  Read- 
ing comprehension  does  not  develop  automati- 
cally on  the  basis  of  decoding  skills;  similarly, 
academic  language  proficiency  is  largely  unre- 
lated to  students’  conversational  fluency  in 
English  or  their  knowledge  of  discrete  language 
skills.  A core  component  of  academic  language 
proficiency  is  vocabulary  knowledge  and  the 
vocabulary  load  in  the  curriculum  increases 
dramatically  after  the  primary  grades.  The 
development  of  academic  language  proficiency, 
for  both  ESL  and  non-ESL  students,  requires 
that  students  gain  access  to  academic  language 
by  means  of  extensive  reading  and  also  that  they 
are  supported  in  harvesting  the  language  they 
encounter  in  literature  and  content  area  texts. 

Extensive  reading  is  crucial  for  academic 
language  development  because  less  frequent 
vocabulary,  most  of  which  derives  from  Greek 
and  Latin  sources,  is  found  primarily  in  written 
text.  According  to  Corson:  “Printed  texts 
provided  much  more  exposure  to  [Graeco- 
Latin]  words  than  oral  ones.  For  example,  even 
children’s  books  contained  50%  more  rare 
words  than  either  adult  prime-time  television 
or  the  conversations  of  university  graduates; 
popular  magazines  had  three  times  as  many  rare 
words  as  television  and  informal  conversation 


(1997,  p.  677).” 

The  research  is  unequivocal  in  showing 
strong  relationships  for  both  first  language  and 
second  language  learners  between  oppor-tuni- 
ties  to  read  and  development  of  vocabulary  and 
reading  comprehension  abilities  (e.g. , Elley, 
1991;  Postheltwaite  & Ross,  1992).  Research 
also  supports  the  importance  of  explicit 
instruction  in  comprehension  strategies  and 
explanation  of  word  meanings  ( Biemiller,  1 999; 
Rand  Reading  Study  Group,  2002). 

By  contrast,  the  teaching  of  phonics  is  largely 
unrelated  to  reading  comprehension  among 


normally-achieving  and  low-achieving  readers 
after  kindergarten  and  Grade  1 (Ehri,  Nunes, 
Stahl  & Willows,  2001 ). This  pattern  is  illustrated 
in  the  Postlethwaite  and  Ross  (1992)  study  of 
reading  achievement  in  32  systems  of  education 


CHART  1 

A Reading  Achievement 
Study 

Indicators  Predicting  Reading 
Comprehension 


Ranking 

Variable 

Home 

02 

Amount  of  free  voluntary 
reading 

12 

Frequency  of  borrowing 
books  from  library 

School  Resources 

08 

Amount  of  reading 
materials  in  school  library 

14 

School  resources  (school 
library,  reading  room  for 
students,  student/school 
newspaper) 

19 

School  library  books  per 
student 

School  Initiatives 

16 

Sponsoring  of  reading 
initiatives 

Classroom  Conditions  and 
Teacher  Practices 


03 

Reading  in  class 

1 1 

Classroom  library 

18 

Frequency  of  visiting 

school  library 

Teacher  Methods 

09  Comprehension  instruc- 

tion (deliberate  emphasis 
on  text  understanding) 

1 7 Emphasis  on  literature 

(encouragement  of  silent 
reading,  listened  to 
student  reading,  focus  on 
library  skills,  etc.) 

41  Phonics  teaching 

— (Postlethwaite  & Ross, 
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The  ESL  Student 


Academic  language  proficiency  is 
largely  unrelated  to  students’ 
conversational  fluency  in  English 
or  their  knowledge  of  discrete 
language  skills. 

around  the  world.  More  than  50  variables  were 
ranked  in  order  of  importance  for  reading 
comprehension  at  Grades  4 and  8 levels.  (See 
chart  1 ) 

In  short,  immersion  in  a rich  literacy 
environment  where  students  have  ample 
encouragement  and  opportunity  to  read  (and 
write)  extensively  is  crucial  for  the  develop- 
ment of  reading  comprehension  and  academic 
language  proficiency.  This  is  true  for  all 
students  but  it  is  particularly  significant  for 
ESL  students  who  are  attempting  to  catch  up 
to  native-speakers  in  academic  language 
proficiency.  O 
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What  Teachers 
Can  Learn  from 
Successful  Dyslexics 

Mary  Catherine  Doyle 

Father  Juan 


Recently,  I talked  to  an  old  friend  about  how 
he  had  learned  to  read.  1 thought  his 
perspective  would  be  helpful  to  this  issue  of 
Orbit.  He  is  dyslexic  and  yet  has  become 
successful  both  academically  and  professionally. 
His  opening  comment  stunned  me. 

“I  had  no  problems  reading  at  school.  None 
at  all.”  Cheerfully,  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
learned  to  read  with  his  mother,  first  reading 
street  signs,  labels,  and  instructions. The  excite- 
ment mounted  in  his  voice  as  he  recounted  read- 
ing and  re-reading  favourite  books  in  bed  at 
night  and  poring  over  the  children’s  encyclo- 
pedias in  the  school  library. 

Where  was  the  struggling  reader  in  all  this,  I 
wondered?  These  memories  were  full  of  joy. 
How  could  they  be  those  of  a dyslexic?  How 
could  a dyslexic,  or  anyone  for  that  matter, 
learn  to  read  so  easily? 

I believe  my  friend,  Father  Juan,  happened  to 
live  the  early  literacy  life  that  researchers  such 
as  Weaver  ( 1 998),  Goodman  (1993),  and  Fink 
(1995/96)  recommend  for  making  children 
“members  of  the  literacy  club”  Smith  ( 1 997). 

Father  Juan  found  out  about  his  dyslexia  as  he 
was  completing  a Master  ofTheology  degree  at 
Trinity  College,  U ofT.  (This  followed  a Master 
of  Divinity  degree  which  he  also  attained  at 
Trinity  College,  II  otT,  though  he  began  these 
studies  in  his  homeland  of  Cuba.  He  has 
returned  to  pastoral  work  and  is  the  priest  at  a 
mid-size  Episcopalian  church,  where  he 
conducts  services  in  English  and  Spanish.) 

While  writing  academic  papers,  he 
wondered  why  he  so  often  altered  the  order  of 
words  as  he  typed.  He  also  noticed  he  could  not 


I was  sure“passionate  reading ” 


was 


the  key  to  his 


reading 


success 


distinguish  right  from  left.  He  looked  for  an 
explanation,  had  himself  tested  and  found  out 
that  he  was  dyslexic.  Though  he  has  never 
struggled  with  reading,  he  did  experience 
earlier  academic  failure,  particularly  in  math. 

“Math  was  a real  problem.  You  have  to  read 
everything  to  make  sense  of  it.  But  1 didn’t  want 
to.  1 have  always  stayed  away  from  it  ...  I went  to 
four  schools  in  two  years  trying  to  find  some- 
thing. Nothing  worked.  I couldn’t  understand 
that  “number  play.”  I failed  because  ot  math  and  I 
failed  twice.  I thought  1 never  would  get  out  of 
Grade  7. They  said  I had  hit  my  ceiling.” 

From  this  description  we  see  the  extent  of 
his  disability,  but  his  accomplishments  attest  to  j 
his  ultimate  success.  1 had  read  about  similar 
successful  dyslexics — including  a Nobel  laure- 
ate— in  a study  by  Rosalie  Fink  (1995/96). 
What  sets  my  friend  apart  from  Fink’s  research 
subjects  is  the  fact  that  he  has  never  struggled 
with  reading. 

Fink’s  subjects  only  became  fluent  readers 
between  the  ages  of  1 0 and  1 2 after  initial  frus- 
tration, while  Father  Juan  was  a strong  reader 
at  the  age  of  6 or  7. 

Fink’s  study  sparked  me  to  ask  my  triend 
about  his  early  reading.  I was  sure  “passionate 
reading”  was  the  key  to  his  reading  success,  as  it 


READING 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Teachers  and  parents  can  foster  a 
child’s  intense  interest  and  and  delight 
in  reading  by  providing: 
lots  of  captivating  reading  materials 
— fiction  and  non-fiction 
— books  and  magazines 
— even  comics  and  series  (for  example 
Casper,  Archie  and  Sweet  Valley  Kids 
- writen  at  Grade  2 level) 
inviting,  comfortable  places  to  read 
reading  partners  (initially) 
time  to  browse  and  choose  reading 
materials 
time  to  read  daily 

encouragement  to  re-read  favourite 
books 

stories  read  aloud 

support  to  find  and  develop 
specific  reading  interests 

— Krashen/Fink/Smith 


had  been  to  those  in  Fink’s  study.  But  how  had 
Father  Juan  come  to  read  so  easily  and  at  such 
an  early  age  for  a dyslexic?  What  can  teachers 
learn  from  his  story  about  learning  to  read? 

Father  Juan  began  reading  simply  by  reading 
with  someone  else  who  could  read,  much  as  an 
apprentice  learns  alongside  an  experienced 
craftsman. 

Fink’s  subjects  did  not  have  this  early  one-to- 
one  guidance.  But  this  is  exactly  what  Smith 
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"If  you  find  something  exciting 


to  read, you  read  it  over  and  over 


again  until  you  get  it.  The  thing  is 


I read  so  much." 


( 1 997)  suggests:  having  a reader  do  all  the  read- 
ing for  a yet-to-become  reader  while  pointing 
out  what  is  being  read.  Smith  particularly 
recommends  reading  print  together  as  it  is 
encountered  and  required — in  the  activities 
of  everyday  life.  This  is  precisely  what  Father 
Juan  did. 

“I  didn’t  learn  to  read  at  school. The  teachers 
didn’t  teach  me  to  read  or  write.  My  mother 
did.  She  taught  me  at  home  before  Grade  1 .We 
read  signs  in  the  streets,  and  instructions.  We 
read  the  newspaper  headlines.  I was  curious 
about  the  headlines.  We  talked  about  politics. 
We  always  did  in  our  house.  We  read  instruc- 
tions, and  brand  names,  anything  around.  It 
was  fun.  It  was  informal.  We  did  this  whenever 
it  was  a good  time — for  my  mother  and  for  me. 
She  would  tell  me  about  the  letters.  “This  is  nr, 
it  makes  the  sound  mmmm.”  But  1 don’t  recall 
going  letter  by  letter.  That  would  have  bored 
me  to  tears.  I would  have  given  up.  I would 
never  have  become  a priest.  I would  rather  have 
the  big  picture  in  everything  in  my  life.  1 don’t 
recall  ever  going  word  by  word  either.  To  this 
day  I don’t  have  the  patience  for  it.  If  my  mother 
had  gone  bit  by  bit  I would  not  have  been  able 
to  stand  it!” 

And  what  about  phonics?  It  is  clear  from 
Father  Juan’s  comments  that  while  letter- 
sound  correspondences  were  mentioned,  they 


were  only  used  in  the  service  of  getting  at  the 
meaning  of  the  print.  Together,  Father  Juan  and 
his  mother  read  the  print  in  the  world  around 
them,  not  as  reading  practice,  but  for  specific 
pur  poses.  This  experience  made  the  function  of 
written  language  evident  to  Father  Juan  at  the 
outset.  Print  is  useful.  It  is  not  essentially  about 
letters  and  words,  but  about  meaning. 

Father  Juan’s  comments  about  not  reading 
word  by  word  show  that  he  kept  meaning  as  the 
major  focus  of  his  reading  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. Goodman  (1973),  in  fact,  warns  us  of  the 
consequences  of  not  putting  meaning  first.  His 
findings  are  summarized  by  Weaver  (1998, 
p.27):  “when  children  read  to  identify  words 
rather  than  to  construct  meaning,  both  word 
identification  and  meaning  suffer.”We  can  see 
from  Father  Juan’s  story  that  reading  with  a 
purpose  encourages  reading  for  meaning.  As  in 
many  arenas  in  life,  having  a purpose  provides 
the  impetus  for  getting  results. 

Once  Father  Juan  could  read,  he  never 
stopped.  He  remembered,  “I  was  forever  read- 
ing at  home.  I was  very  comfortable.  I always 
read  lying  down  in  bed.  I didn’t  know  what  else 
was  going  on.  I was  completely  absorbed  by 
reading.  When  I read  I did  not  want  to  be  inter- 
rupted. Nothing  else  existed.  I read  from  about 
8 or  8: 30  every  night  till  about  1 2 or  1 .This  was 
in  Grades  5 and  6.  Even  when  I was  in  Grades  1 
and  2,  I read  almost  every  day  at  home.  If  you 
find  something  exciting  to  read,  you  read  it 
over  and  over  again  until  you  get  it. The  thing  is 
I read  so  much.” 

These  wonderful  words — “the  thing  is  I read 
so  much”  -summarize  what  researchers  like 
Smith  have  been  saying:  you  learn  to  read  by 
reading.  In  her  study  of  1 2 successful  dyslexics, 
Fink  (1995/96,  p . 395),  remarked,  “To  my 
surprise,  I found  that  these  dyslexics  were  avid 
readers.”  She  noted  that  “it  was  only  when  they 
developed  and  pursued  a passionate  interest 
through  reading  that  they  finally  developed 
basic  word  recognition  and  fluency.”  Father 
Juan  did  just  this:  he  read  about  what  he  was 
passionately  interested  in . 

“I  love  history.  History  for  me  is  another 
novel.  I love  reading  about  the  history  of  differ- 
ent areas  in  the  world.”  He  added,  “In  seminary 
they  taught  us  skills  for  research. They  taught  us 
skimming  as  if  this  was  new.  This  was  how  I 
read.  I am  not  a perfectionist.  Incompleteness 
does  not  bother  me.  When  I read,  I wanted  to 


know  what  it  was  about.  That  was  enough  for 
me.  I was  curious.  I was  not  afraid  of  making 
mistakes.  I never  have  been.”  Father  Juan  read 
because  he  wanted  to  find  out  more  about 
something  he  was  already  interested  in. 

One  interest  lead  to  another  in  Father  Juan’s 
reading.  “I  liked  the  encyclopedias  in  my  school 
library. You  couldn’t  take  them  out.  I wandered 
off  and  read  just  what  I was  interested  in.  There 
were  25  or  30  volumes. They  were  for  children. 
By  the  time  I finished  school,  I read  all  of  them. 
I read  fast,  skipping  stuff.  I would  get  the  gist.  I 
don’t  think  I ever  read  word  by  word.”  Here 
again  we  see  that  Father  Juan  always  read  with  a 
purpose  and  this  determined  the  way  he  read: 
scanning  the  text  for  the  points  he  wanted, 
constructing  meaning  as  he  went. 

Father  Juan  not  only  read  voluminously,  he 
had  access  to  an  abundance  of  books,  another 
factor  Krashen  ( 1 999)  links  to  reading  fluency. 
Father  Juan  describes  his  world  of  books.  “We 
had  a large  library,  large  by  Cuban  standards. 
There  were  very  cheap  editions  available. There 
was  a bookstore  near  to  where  I lived.  I went 
often.  My  mother  gave  me  a dollar  or  two 
whenever  I asked.  I spent  a lot  of  time  in  the 
bookstore  looking  at  the  books  before  I bought 
one.  I love  novels.  I loved  Jules  Verne.  I read 
many  authors.  I read  Les  Miserables  several 
times.  I read  odd  things,  even  novels  from 
Senegal.  I was  aware  of  international  literature 
before  it  was  introduced  at  school.  I read  Oscar 
Wilde  from  an  early  age,  which  I reread  many, 


READING  LEADS  TO 
READING 


Children  can  “read  to  learn”  from 
the  outset,  not  just  “learn  to  read.” 
Reading  to  learn  more  about  a 
passionate  interest  supports  reading 
comprehension. 

Voluminous  reading  fosters  the 
tendency  to  do  better  reading. 

Once  comics  and  longer  books  are 
comprehensible,  reading  progress 
accelerates  if  children  have  access  to 
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“Even  when  I was  in  Grades  1 and  2, 1 


read  almost  every  day  at  home.  Ij you 


find  something  exciting  to  read, you 


read  it  over  and  over  again  until  you 


get  it.  The  thing  is  1 read  so  much.” 


many,  many  times  ...  I was  a kid  then.  It  was 
before  high  school.” 

Notice  that  Father  Juan  doesn’t  talk  much 
about  learning  to  read,  but  rather  about  his 
favourite  books  and  authors. There  is  joy  ring- 
ing in  his  words  as  he  describes  them.  His 
description  of  reading  in  bed  at  night  exempli- 
fies the  “flow  experience,”  described  by  Csik- 
szentmihalyi  (1990,  p.  133),  who  says, 
“Enjoyment  is  not  a hedonistic  goal,  but  the 
energy  that  propels  a person  to  higher  levels  of 
performance.” 

Father  Juan’s  early  reading  experiences 
confirm  what  researchers  have  been  saying. 
Children,  particularly  dyslexic  children, 
need  ample  opportunities  to  read  and  re-read 
familiar,  favourite  texts.  (Weaver,  1998. 
Krashen,  1 998.)  They  also  need  a supportive 
reader  to  help  them  get  started,  be  it  a class- 
mate, a parent  volunteer,  or  even  a recording 
with  accompanying  book. 


The  importance  of  passionate  reading  can 
not  be  overemphasized.  Fink  (1995/96,  p.403) 
found  in  her  study  that  “the  cumulative  effect  of 
practice  spurred  by  intense  personal  interest 
. . . proved  powerful.”  The  right  book  (or  read- 
ing material)  for  a child  is  the  one  that 
captivates  him  or  her. 

Given  Father  Juan’s  experiences,  I believe 
that  what  is  far  more  important  than  “the 
appropriate  reading  level”  is  “the  level  of 
appeal”  to  the  child.  We  see  in  these  lives  that 
passionate  reading  leads  to  more  reading, 
which  leads  to  fluency.  The  crucial  role  of  the 
teacher  is  then  to  help  children  develop  reading 
interests  and  find  books — both  fiction  and  non- 
fiction- that  will  be  riveting  for  them  to  read. 

The  joy  of  reading  and  re-reading  resounds  in 
Father  Juan’s  words.  We  can  learn  much  about 
early  reading  from  someone  who  reveled  in  it, 
despite  dyslexia.  O 
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— Mary  Catherine  Doyle 


As  a child,  I always  want- 
ed to  play  and  talk.  I 

■ ■ "v  didn’t  bother  to  read.  In 

■ a Grade  7, 1 had  a best 

friend,  Mary  Jane  Maszczakiewicz.who  had  a 
hall  closet  full  of  paperbacks  from  her  older 
sisters  and  a room  with  twin  beds.  At  her 
prompting,  we  would  each  pick  a book,  flop 
on  a bed,  and  spend  weekend  afternoons 
reading  and  sharing  comments  on  our  books. 
The  same  year,  Mr.  Butland,  our  Grade  7 
teacher,  encouraged  us  to  read,  stressing  that 
it  didn’t  matter  what  we  read,  so  long  as  we 
read.  (The  researcher,  Krashen,  [ 1 998]  notes 
that  reading,  even  comics,  leads  to  better 
reading.) 


(x 
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Teaching  Struggling  Readers  Across  the  Grades 


When  Readers-at-Risk 
Teach  Student  Teachers 

David  Booth 


Nadeen  taught  me  the  invaluable  role  that 
individualized  attention  and  instruction  can 
play  in  the  life  of  a child  having  difficulties  in 
becoming  a reader.  I am  still  surprised  by  how 
many  issues  in  teaching  and  schooling  were 
generated  by  my  time  spent  with  her. 

— Student  Teacher 

Those  of  us  who  work  in  the  one-year  preser- 
vice program,  preparing  student  teachers 
for  their  professional  debuts  as  educators,  are 
constantly  made  aware  of  the  disconnections 
that  some  students  find  between  theory  and 
practice.  Since  the  student  teachers  begin  their 
classroom  visits  almost  immediately  at  the 
beginning  of  their  first  term,  they  recognize 
quickly  the  need  for  strategies  and  techniques 
for  classroom  practice  that  will  engage  them 
meaningfully  in  the  lives  of  the  learners  in  the 
place  called  school.  And  we  as  instructors, 
along  with  the  associate  teachers  responsible 
for  the  children  in  their  care,  and  these  novice 
student  teachers,  are  all  involved  in  this 
complicated  dynamic  driven  by  the  requisites 
of  classroom  practice  throughout  the  next  ten 
months. 

A large  body  of  research  conducted  over  the 
last  dozen  years  by  educators  such  as  Michael 
Fullan  (2001),  Linda  Darling-Hammond 
(1997)  and  John  Goodlad  (1994),  highlights 
the  need  for  new  teachers  to  acquire  a strong 
theoretical  foundation  for  their  teaching  prac- 
tice. How  we  who  work  in  teacher  education 
are  to  support  this  in  an  integrative  and  signifi- 
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With  the  mentoring  support  of  their 
associate  teacher,  each  student  teacher 
was  responsible jor  assisting  a student- 
at-risk  in  literacy  throughout  their 
year  in  the  teacher  education  program. 


cant  way  is  the  question  we  hear  ourselves 
asking  each  year. 

For  several  years,  I had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  a team  member  in  a primary /junior  cohort 
based  at  an  elementary  school  in  Toronto.  Sixty 
student  teachers  gathered  at  this  off-campus 
school  site  each  day,  along  with  our  teaching 
team,  to  participate  in  lectures,  workshops  and 
demonstrations  concerning  the  profession  of 
teaching.  As  well,  all  of  us  were  part  of  the 
culture  of  the  school,  from  entering  with  the 
children  at  8:45  a.m.  each  morning,  observing 
them  at  recess  and  in  the  halls,  and,  most  fortu- 
nately, being  permitted  to  visit  and  work  in  the 
classrooms  alongside  these  generous  and 
professional  associate  teachers.  For  me,  this 
environment  held  a strong  potential  for  turning 
theory  into  action. 

DESIGNING  THE  LITERACY  PROJECT 

It  was  this  setting  that  allowed  us  to  develop  an 
unusual  and  powerful  literacy  program  that 
would  involve  each  of  our  student  teachers 
working  with  a child  who  was  having  difficulty 
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in  becoming  a proficient  reader  and  writer. 
Each  of  our  30  teacher/ associates  selected  two 
students  with  specific  needs  in  literacy,  taking 
into  account  the  way  in  which  each  of  the  class- 
rooms functioned,  and  how  a student  teacher 
could  best  he  accommodated  within  that 
frame. 

Because  our  team  had  arranged  for  our 
student  teachers  to  spend  one  day  a week  in 


classrooms  in  our  host  school,  we  were  able  to 
designate  one  halfday  devoted  to  the  literacy 
project.  We  began  with  planning  sessions  with 
the  associate /teachers,  so  that  they  had  input  in 
their  roles  and  on  the  parameters  of  their  class- 
room’s participation  in  the  project.  Then  we 
met  with  the  students  to  outline  the  methodol- 
ogy of  the  project  and  what  our  goals  were  in 
having  them  participate  in  this  important 


A SAMPLE  JOURNAL  ENTRY 


I used  the  story  The  Harmonica  Alan  by 
Hans  Zander  to  identify  M.’s  oral  reading 
comprehension  and  for  a tuiscue  analysis. 
On  this  day  his  disposition  was  not  particu- 
larly positive  or  focused. There  were  obvi- 
ous substitutions,  such  as  “life”  became 
“leaf”  and  “pet”  became  “pot .’’There  were 
omissions  of  some  words  and  reversals  of 
words.  During  his  reading,  it  seemed  like 
he  was  reading  phonetically — attempting 
to  sound  the  alphabets’  sounds.  Having 
identified  with  the  story  of  the  little  boy 
being  fearful,  also  facing  obstacles — “life 
sure  is  tough”  and  having  no  friends 
M.  asked  a few  times,  “Who  wrote  this 
story?”  It  seems  that  M.  made  a personal 
connection  with  this  story.  I have  generally 
found  that  M.  is  responsive  with  emotion 
to  particular  stories — usually  laughing  or 
he  becomes  somewhat  quiet  and  serious. 

In  our  continuation  of  reading  Zander’s 
The  Harmonica  Man,  M.  was  calm,  focused, 
gave  effort,  read  in  a whispering  voice  and 
very  slowly. 

It  was  incredible  to  see  that  he  was  actually 
reading!  He  could  make  out  words  like 
“music”  and  “doorways”  and  “dancing”  all  on 
his  own  after  only  24  hours — a mere  one- 
day  success. The  day  before,  M.  was  unable  to 
read  these  words.  However,  on  this  second 
reading,  he  repeated  the  question,  “Who 
wrote  this  story?”  Once  again,  he  identified 
closely  with  this  story  and  thought  that  possi- 
bly I wrote  it  about  him. 

After  reading  The  Harmonica  Man,  we 
turned  to  Over  the  Mountain  and  he  selected 
to  read  the  repetitive,  rhvthmic 
stories  such  as  “One  Sail  and  Me,”  by  Emilie 


Warren  McLeod  and  his  favourite, “There’s 
a Party  at  Mona’s  Tonight”  by  Harry  Allard. 
We  took  turns  reading  the  paragraphs. 

Also  significant  about  this  session  was 

O 

M.’s  discussion,  once  again,  about  trains 
and  switches,  and  to  my  surprise,  he  was 
aware  of  a news  story  (probably  through 
TV)  about  a train  crash  and  its  casualties  in 
South  Africa,  as  he  happened  to  bring  it  up. 

This  remedial  session  was  our  last. 
Benjamin  Bigfoot  by  Mary  Serfozo  was  a 
cute  and  humorous  “primary”  text  with 
excellent  illustrations.  At  this  session 
the  reversal  of  words/letters  stood  out; 
familiar  words  he  could  read;  and  he  read 
slowly  and  quietly.  At  this  session,  it 
seemed  fair  to  conclude  that  there  is  no 
question  the  visual  stigmatism  intervenes 
with  his  literacy  attainment.  Also  at  this 
session,  he  expressed  the  eagerness  to 
continue  to  write  the  train  story  on  the 
library  computer — time  did  not  permit. 

In  assessing  the  reading  frames  that  are 
best  suitable  for  a sensitive  and  learning 
disabled  child  such  as  M.,  the  individual 
conference  is  ideal.  M.  needs  the  positive 
reinforcement,  the  attention,  the  moni- 
toring, and  the  extended  dialogue  for  ther- 
apeutic purposes.  Over  the  months,  the 
repeated  practice  of  reading  significant 
texts  has  resulted  in  progress  for  M . 

Already  M.’s  school  has  published  an 
interview  with  him  in  a school  newspaper 
to  boost  his  self-image. 

— StudentTeacher 


CfLn  i 


component  of  their  language  arts  preservice 
program . 

With  the  mentoring  support  of  their  assoc- 
iate/ teacher,  each  student  teacher  was  respon- 
sible for  assisting  a student-at-risk  in  literacy 
throughout  their  year  in  the  teacher  education 
program.  Together,  associate  /teacher  and  the 
student  teacher  designed  a program  that  could 
be  implemented  and  revised  as  necessary,  with 
each  student  teacher  conducting  a literacy 
tutorial  with  a student  once  a week,  more 
frequently  if  possible,  considering  the  intense 
and  demanding  other  components  of  the 
teacher  education  program.  And  because  we 
began  during  the  first  week  of  classes,  the 
student  teachers  expressed  concern  that  they 
would  lack  experience  and  knowledge  to  offer 
the  child  the  necessary  support.  However,  most 
of  them  had  acquired  the  prerequisite  school 
experience  in  the  years  before  entering  their 
preservice  program,  and  were  familiar  with 
classrooms  and  with  working  with  small  groups 
of  children. 

We  tailored  the  program  requirements 
accordingly,  beginning  with  introductory 
sessions  where  the  partners  would  get  to  know 
each  other,  then  moving  to  sharing  picture 
books  that  had  been  carefully  selected  to  suit 
the  interests  and  needs  of  each  student.  The 
lectures  and  workshops  that  the  student  teach- 
ers attended  began  to  add  support  to  their 
efforts,  and  this  was  strengthened  by  their  feed- 
back sessions  with  their  associates,  and  by  their 
professional  readings. 

As  the  year  progressed  with  their  tutorials, 
the  student  teachers’  repertoire  of  techniques 
and  strategies  grew  exponentially. They  devel- 
oped interest  inventories,  conducted  modified 
miscue  analyses,  tape-recorded  reading 
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What  stays  with  me  are  their 


compassionate  understandings  of  the 


difficulties  some  children  have  in 


becoming  literate,  how  lifeforces 


sometimes  work  against  youngsters  in 


their  struggles  in  education,  and  of 


how  much  there  is  to  do  with  these  boys 


and  girls  who  fall  between  the  cracks  of 


overcrowded  classrooms  with  such 


limited  resources. 


sessions,  created  patterned  books,  and  scribed 
stories.  They  built  word  games,  found  other 
assessment  tools,  read  aloud  dialogue  stories 
with  the  children,  encouraged  visual  arts 
responses  to  the  texts,  and  observed  their 
young  buddies  in  various  classroom  situations. 
They  accompanied  them  on  school  excursions, 
conferred  with  the  students’  parents,  and  some 
even  visited  their  homes. 

During  the  few  first  weeks,  1 would  walk 
around  the  halls  of  the  school  during  our  tuto- 
rial times,  and  see  adult  and  child  partners  seat- 
ed anywhere  there  was  space,  their  voices 
echoing  through  the  school  as  60  picture  books 
came  to  life.  Over  the  next  few  months,  the 
classrooms  began  to  accommodate  the 
sessions,  both  with  space  and  program  design, 
as  associate  teachers  and  student  teachers 
melded  their  activities  and  found  new  ways  to 
support  these  developing  readers  and  writers. 


REMEMBERING  THE  EXPERIENCES 

1 want  to  draw  attention  to  the  journals  in 
which  the  student  teachers  kept  their  plans, 
their  observations,  their  reflections,  their  frus- 
trations with  themselves  and  with  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  support  systems,  book 
suggestions  and  samples  of  the  children’s  work. 
They  were  amazing  portfolios,  and  there 
wasn’t  one  that  I wouldn’t  consider  profession- 
al. I feel  their  quality  grew  from  the  relation- 
ship that  developed  between  child  and  tutor, 
between  a student  who  needed  help  and  a 
student  teacher  who  wanted  to  learn  how  to 
offer  that  help.  In  our  sharing  and  feedback 
sessions,  student  teachers  added  to  their 
knowledge  base  about  literacy,  about  how  chil- 
dren learn,  and  about  how  schools  function  (or 
could  function). 

As  the  year  progressed,  the  observations  and 
comments  in  the  student  teachers’  journals 
became  more  informed,  more  detailed  and 
specific,  as  their  entries  reflected  their  learn- 
ings from  their  course  work  and  their  teaching 
experiences,  supported  by  their  professional 
reading.  In  rereading  many  of  them  in  prepara- 
tion for  writing  this  article,  I am  again 
impressed  by  what  so  many  of  them  achieved 
with  their  young  charges  during  this  busy  and 
complex  year.  Their  analyses  and  reflections 
indicate  great  potential  for  these  beginning 
teachers,  but  what  stays  with  me  are  their 
compassionate  understandings  of  the  difficul- 
ties some  children  have  in  becoming  literate, 
how  life  lorces  sometimes  work  against  young- 
sters in  their  struggles  in  education,  and  of  how 
much  there  is  to  do  with  these  boys  and  girls 
who  fall  between  the  cracks  of  overcrowded 
classrooms  with  such  limited  resources. 

To  prepare  student  teachers  for  a life  inside 
schools  requires  intensive  and  extensive  rela- 
tionships with  the  children  and  the  teachers 
working  in  schools,  the  building  of  honest 
and  mutually-beneficial  partnerships  with  all 
of  those  involved  in  learning  how  “the  place 
called  school”  can  do  a better  job  of  educating 
our  young  people.  These  youngsters  taught 
all  of  those  of  us  involved  about  the  journey 
towards  literacy,  and  1 am  grateful  that 
the  student  teachers  took  part  so  wholeheart- 
edly in  this  time-consuming,  but  so  significant, 
project.  0 


ASSISTING  A 
STUDENT-AT-RISK 
IN  LITERACY 

develop  interest  inventories 
conduct  modified  miscue 
analyses 

tape  record  reading  sessions 

create  patterned  books 

scribe  stories 

build  word  games 

read  aloud  dialogue  stories 

encourage  visual  arts  responses  to 

the  texts 

observe  their  young  buddies  in 
various  classroom  situations 
accompany  them  on  school 
excursions 


confer  with  the  students’ 
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What’s  the 
Score? 

Linda  Cameron 


What  happens  when  there  is  a child  that 
zaps  the  reserves  of  the  teacher  on  a regu- 
lar basis?  What  happens  when  a child  is  not 
managing  regularly  in  the  classroom?  On  one 
classroom  visit  as  a language  arts  consultant,  I 
was  introduced  to  one  such  student. 

It  takes  time  to  reach  a boy  like  this,  the  real 
person  way  down  inside  the  masks  and  equip- 
ment he  has  donned  to  deflect  the  hurtful  shots 
he  has  had.  School  has  never  been  easy  for  him. 
He  has  not  been  on  many  winning  teams.  He 
has  rarely  scored  and  is  discouraged  and  scared. 
He  has  not  reached  many  of  the  goals  set  for 


him  and  few  he  has  set  for  himself.  He  has  been 
discouraged  and  doesn’t  want  to  play  anymore. 
When  asked  what  he  is  good  at  in  school,  he 
thinks  for  a long  time  and  mutters  “gym”  with  a 
“sorta”  qualification.  He  responds  immediately 
however,  when  asked  what  is  hard  for  him,  with 
a too  long  and  predictable  list.  He  knows  what 
he  can’t  do.  At  least,  he  and  his  teacher  have 
collaborated  on  what  he  hasn’t  done  that  should 
have  been  done,  and  they  have  discussed  what 
he  has  done  that  he  shouldn’t  have  done  often. 
This  has  been  reported  and  recorded! 

It  takes  time  to  reach  a boy  like  this.  He  doesn’t 


REACHING  OUT 


I’ve  heard  about  this  boy.  I’ve  met  him  many  times  before.  He  really 
seems  to  get  around!  When  I am  introduced  to  him,  I only  see  the  top  of 
his  head  and  hear  a weak  sample  of  his  voice.  I catch  a glimpse  of  his  face  as 
he  risks  a brief  glance  in  my  direction.  He  looks  guilty  and  nervous  as  we 
walk  to  the  room  where  he  presumes  he’ll  be  interrogated  once  again.  It 
is  down  the  same  route  as  the  office,  one  too  often  traveled  of  late.  I try  to 
talk  with  him  and  he  replies  in  monosyllabic  grunts.  I attempt  to  tease 
him  and  he  looks  at  me  strangely.  I ask  him  to  sit  down  and  he  scrunches 
down  as  low  as  he  can,  head  down,  eyes  down,  spirit  down.  He  squints  as 
I pull  things  out  of  my  black  briefcase.  (Oh  I wish  that  I had  packed  my 
things  in  something  a little  brighter!)  He  squirms  and  fidgets  as  I begin  to 
talk.  He  takes  note  of  the  books  and  quickly  announces  boldly  that  he 
can’t  read  or  write,  and  then  retreats  to  his  uncomfortable  silence. 

He  wonders  who  I am,  why  I am  there,  and  what  I am  going  to  do  to 
him,  but  doesn’t  ask.  He  is  afraid  to  risk  anything.  He  sets  himself  up  to 
play  “defense”  and  I want  him  to  be  a “forward.”  I tell  him  who  I really  am, 
and  try  to  explain  my  role  and  what  my  expectations  are  for  him.  The 
game  plan  out  in  the  open,  I’m  ready,  but  he’s  not.  He  has  lost  in  similar 
games  before. 

— Linda  Cameron 


He  doesn  't  know  what  he  can  do. 


what  he  should  do.  He  hasn’t  been 


reminded  by  success  what  his 


strength 


s are. 


know  what  he  can  do,  what  he  should  do.  He 
hasn’t  been  reminded  by  success  what  his 
strengths  are.  He  hasn’t  had  a chance  to  show 
what  he  can  do  when  the  learning  opportunity 
matches  with  his  aptitude,  learning  style,  inter- 
ests, and  abilities.  Instruction  has  not  always  been 
within  his  zone  of  proximal  development.  He 
thinks  he  is  a loser.  He  believes  he  is  not  able  to 
win  or  even  really  play.  His  self-concept  (self  effi- 
cacy) reflects  that  and  there  is  nothing  to  deflect 
that  notion.  Trusted  significant  others  are  the 
source  of  this  belief.  What  have  we  led  him  to 
“know”  about  himself  that  has  solidified  this 
defeated  efficacy?  Bandura  (1986)  reminds  us  that 
it  is  those  trusted  others  who  help  us  form  this 
part  of  our  self  concept. 

It  takes  time  to  reach  a boy  like  this  because 
I’m  one  of  “them” — the  ones  who  are  for- 
ever catching  him  doing  the  things  that  he 
shouldn’t  be  doing.  Adults  in  school  see  him  as 
“guilty” and  I’m  an  adult.  I like  him,  but  then 
again  I haven’t  had  to  deal  with  him  in  the  class- 
room. I haven’t  had  to  insist  that  he  do  things 
that  he  doesn’t  want  to  do.  I haven’t  had  to 
discipline  him.  It  takes  time  to  learn  to  trust  an 
adult. 
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What’s  the  Score? 


It  takes  time  to  find  the  things 
that  a child  is  good  at  and 
interested  in. 

Finally,  after  several  visits,  trust  has  devel- 
oped, relationship  is  earned  and  I am  able  to 
work  with  him  to  get  some  realistic  notion  of 
his  capabilities.  He  is  amazed  that  he  can  do 
many  of  the  things  that  I ask  him  to  do.  For 
example  he  learns,  with  little  reminders,  how 
to  use  all  the  cueing  systems  to  help  him  read. 
He  finds  that  sounding  out  words  is  hard  to  do. 
By  the  time  he  gets  to  the  end  of  a difficult  word 
he  forgets  the  beginning,  notwithstanding  the 
meaning  of  the  text  from  which  it  comes. 
When  he  is  scared,  it’s  twice  as  bad.  Stress 
blocks  thinking  and  learning.  Learning  to  use 
pictures,  context,  and  what  you  already  know 
about  the  topic  and  about  the  language  you  are 
reading  in,  to  make  logical  predictions  about 
what  the  word  or  ideas  in  the  text  might  be 
takes  time  and  reinforcement.  If  you  add  this  to 
what  you  know  about  the  sound-symbol  and 
grammatical  relationships  of  the  word,  it  makes 
getting  at  the  text  easier.  These  prediction 
strategies  need  to  be  pointed  out  explicitly  and 


The  sensitive  business 
of  consulting 

You  have  to  build  trust  by  using  your 
best  listening  skills. 

Consultants  need  to  use  the  skills  of 
a therapist ...  listen, listen, listen, look 
. . . ask  . . . support . . . care  . . . then 
give  advice  only  when  you  are  certain 
that  there  is  mutual  trust.  Sometimes 
you  are  only  needed  to  listen  and  not 
fix  ...  sometimes  fixing  is  possible  in 
collaboration  with  the  teacher/parent. 

My  advice  is  to  be  mindful,  thought- 
ful and  tactful  ...  to  listen,  learn  and 
be  slow  to  use“should"  in  discussions 
with  anyone.  It  is  better  to  talk  about 
“might,”  “could”  and  “trying”  than 
to  tell  people  what 
f they“should  do”! 


F 


practiced  in  the  context  of  real  reading  of  rele- 
vant and  interesting  texts. There  is  more  to  go 
on  to  support  you  as  you  read  if  you  have  these 
tricks  up  your  sleeve.  We  need  to  find  some 
strategies  to  remind  him  how  to  access  these 
meaningful  cues. 

His  reading  is  halting  at  first  as  he  discovers 
that  he  can  read.  He  reads  and  we  celebrate  his 
success.  I pull  out  a few  more  “predictable” 
books  that  I know  he  can  read  and  promise  to 
find  a few  more  for  him  to  choose  from  that  1 
think  he  might  be  interested  in.  I suggest  to  him 
that  the  more  he  reads,  the  better  he  will  get  at 
it.  I tell  him  that  he  needs  to  spend  time  looking 
at  books  in  the  library  to  find  ones  that  really 
‘grab’  him.  I need  to  remember  to  help  kids 
learn  strategies  for  self  selecting  books  ...  it  is 
hard  to  find  the  right  one  that  matches  first  and 
loremost  interest  and  then  that  is  accessible  at 
your  level  of  reading.  Libraries  are  not  the  easi- 
est places  to  navigate  if  you  don’t  know  the 
systems.  1 assure  him  that  I need  to  take  time 
too  to  get  the  “right”  book  and  sometimes  pick 
the  wrong  one  for  myself. 

He  opens  one  and  closes  it  again . He  picks  up 
the  next,  and  it  fits.  He  puts  it  with  his  things.  I 
think  he  might  read  it! 

Now  1 suggest  he  might  like  to  write  a story. 
“Wrong!” he  rebukes,  I never  want  to  write,  I 
can’t  and  I hate  it.  We  take  the  time  to  talk  a 
story  through,  one  that  he  thinks  might  be 
interesting.  We  toss  some  ideas  around,  I ques- 
tion him  about  the  site/ setting  for  his  story  and 
it  becomes  clear  to  him  as  he  describes  it.  I 
knew  that  there  would  be  a “cool  guy”  in  the 
story,  just  like  him  (he  smiles!),  and  we  interro- 
gate the  idea  together  until  he  really  knows  his 
main  character. 

As  he  talks  his  eyes  get  bigger  and  fill  with 
energy  and  I think  he  might  be  hooked  on  a 
script.  We  persevere  and  he  eventually  squeaks 
out  a draft  on  paper  for  a short  story.  It  is  a little 
too  violent  for  my  taste,  but  it  has  a good  begin- 
ning, a problem  and  resolution,  a few  seedy 
characters,  some  “interesting”  vocabulary, 
sentences  that  are  adequately  developed,  and 
quite  a conclusion!  After  I read  it  back  to  him, 
he  takes  it  and  fixes  up  a section  that  he  felt  was 
jumbled  and  then  looks  to  me.  I retell  what  I 
think  the  story  was  about  to  make  certain  that  I 
got  it  right,  that  I understood  and  ask  him  some 
questions  to  clarify  meaning.  He  responds  to 
elaborate,  and  then  adds  some  of  the  things  that 


Tips  for  Withdrawal 
Teachers 

develop  a trusting  relationship 

establish  a realistic  notion  of  your 

student’s  capabilities 

ensure  all  the  cueing  systems  are 

available  — pictures,  context  and 

what  he  or  she  already  knows  about 

the  language 

keep  sessions  stress  free 

choose  books  on  subjects  that  he  is 

interested  in 

enlighten  her  on  how  to  get  the  best 
out  of  the  library  — how  to  look  for 
books  to  match  her  interests,  and 
those  that  are  accessible  at  her  level 
of  reading 

remind  him  that  the  more  he  reads, 
the  better  he  will  get  at  it 
help  her  find  a topic  that  enchants 
her  imagination  and  engages  interest 
support  him  with  talk  throughout 
the  process 

celebrate  each  approximation 
teach  her  what  she  needs,  providing 
appropriate  scaffolding  for  success 
find  what  he  is  good  at  and 
reinforce  it 
listen  and  care 


were  missing  to  ensure  his  meaning  in  his  piece. 
I understood  it  on  the  second  attempt.  I also 
know  more  from  analyzing  this  written  text 
about  what  he  does  and  doesn’t  know  and 
understand  about  language  so  that  I can  plan 
more  effectively  how  to  help  him.  He  knows 
that  it’s  a “not  bad”  story  and  is  quite  amazed 
that  he  can  write.  We  talk  about  what  he  did 
well  in  his  story — we  make  explicit  what  he 
knows. 

We  talk  about  other  authors  who  write  the 
same  kind  of  pieces  and  the  kinds  of  techniques 
they  use  that  he  might  try.  We  talk  about  how 
editors  can  help  make  spelling  and  grammar 
conventional,  which  is  important  so  that  others 
can  read  it  properly;  however,  it  is  one  of  the 
last  steps  in  writing.  I explain  that  composition 
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Many  disabilities  do  not  come  from 


inability  to  learn  but  rather  from 


inappropriate  learning  opportunities. 


involves  thinking  up  the  ideas  that  you  have  to 
write  about,  putting  them  down,  and  working 
with  them  until  they  make  sense  or  convey  your 
meaning.  He  wants  to  work  on  his  story  more 
...  it  is  his  story! 

Writing  is  a process  that  takes  as  long  as  you 
need.  I promised  him  that  the  more  he  wrote 
the  better  he  would  become  at  it.  1 also  told  him 
that  the  more  he  read,  the  better  he  would 
become  at  writing  and  spelling  and  grammar. 
Getting  help  is  not  cheating  nor  is  it  demean- 
ing, it  helps  you  learn.  It  takes  time  to  learn 
what  you  can  do.  He’s  found  two  things  now, 
two  things  that  he  can  work  on  to  improve. 

I look  through  his  jumbled  bag  of  work  and 
see  “illustrations”  doodled  everywhere  they 
shouldn’t  be.  He  smiles  as  he  sees  that  I have 
noticed  his  artistic  bent.  I like  his  smile  and  I 
can  see  his  eyes  now.  We  talk  about  how  he 
can  use  this  ability  to  enhance  his  work  rather 
than  deface  it.  He  has  never  realized  that  he 
has  talent  in  art.  He  misses  art  class  because 
he  rarely  gets  his  work  done,  or  right.  It  takes 
time  to  find  the  things  that  a child  is  good  at 
and  interested  in.  We  look  at  illustrations  in 
books  and  talk  about  how  they  support  the 
story.  Writing  a whole  book  and  illustrating  it 
looks  like  fun  to  him,  so  we  get  some  tools 
and  some  paper  and  start  the  first  draft.  He 
thinks  that  he  will  take  it  home  to  work  on 
that  night.  He  scrounges  through  his  bag  and 
pulls  out  a picture  that  he  had  drawn  in  the 
back  of  a book  and  tells  me  about  it.  The  story 
is  fascinating  to  me  and  he  knows  it.  That’s 
what  he  will  write  about  next.  Now  there  are 
three  things! 


Reading  and  writing  were  the  things  that  he 
said  he  couldn’t  do,  I reminded  him.  He  looked 
at  me  and  I knew  what  he  was  thinking.  This  is  a 
different  kind  of  reading  and  writing  than  the 
kind  he  couldn’t  do. 

This  boy,  like  many  others,  is  not  unable  to 
learn.  His  disability  does  not  come  from  inabil- 
ity to  learn  but  rather  from  inappropriate 
learning  opportunities.  He  has  been  playing  the 
wrong  game  for  him.  Far  too  often  the  rules 
and  plays  and  skills  are  drilled  without  allowing 
the  players  to  get  on  and  play  the  game.  It  is 
through  playing  the  real  game  that  the  rules  and 
plays  begin  to  make  sense  and  have  some 
importance  and  relevance  to  the  learner.  If  a 
player  never  is  allowed  to  play  at  the  level  or  in 
the  position  or  the  game  that  he  can  manage,  he 
will  feel  discouraged  and  quit.  A good  coach 
knows  the  game  inside  out,  loves  the  game, 
knows  how  skills  develop  and  knows  the  play- 
ers. A good  teacher  mediates  between  the 
learner  and  what  needs  to  be  learned  and  scaf- 
folds through  the  process. 

It  takes  time.  It  takes  a certain  kind  of  caring, 
responsive  time  to  scaffold,  to  mediate  and  to 
support.  It  takes  time  to  be  mindful,  thoughtful 
and  caring.  But  it  is  worth  it.  I realize  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  work  in  the  withdrawal  situa- 
tion without  the  distractions  of  the  class,  with 
the  time  and  attention  concentrating  on  the 
child  and  his  work.  Nevertheless,  I think  that 
he  could  manage  in  the  regular  program  with  a 
limited  amount  of  time  with  special  help. 

Maybe  his  disability  is  a program  dysfunction 
rather  than  a learning  problem  and  the  best 
thing  that  we  could  do  is  to  help  the  teacher 
restructure  the  program? 

Motivation  to  learn  and  to  play  your  best 
comes  when  the  coach  encourages  the  player  to 
do  the  things  he  can  do  well,  helps  him  to 
improve  where  he  needs  it  and  provides  him 
with  optimum  opportunities,  time  in  the  game, 
and  the  appropriate  skills,  tools,  and  tech- 
niques. Motivation  to  change  for  a teacher 
comes  the  same  way.  Goals,  realistic  ones, 
based  on  observation  and  evaluation  and  self- 
evaluation,  will  be  reached.  Everyone  will  have 
scored.  O 
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THE  WRITE  STUFF  .... 


— Linda  Cameron 

Who  helped  you  learn  to  read? 

I learned  to  read  on  my  grandpa’s  lap  on  the 
squeaky  green  chair  with  our  noses  pressed 
into  the  StarWeekly  or  a good  book.  He  read 
and  read  and  read  to  me,  then  with  me,  then  I 
read  and  read  and  read  to  him.  My  grandpa 
also  had  a hand  operated  printing  press  in  our 
basement  that  was  used  constantly  to  print 
interesting  things  for  organizations,  churches 
and  people.  I was  his  helper.  I learned  how  to 
set  print  upside  down  and  backwards,  to 
choose  fonts,  to  put  spacers  between  the 
words  and  to  sort  letters. 

These  literacy  skills  not  only  enabled  me  as 
a very  early  reader  and  writer  but  also  today 
to  read  upside  down  and  backwards  ...  when 
helping  kids  with  their  sometimes  strange 
“temporary”  scripts  ... 

What  was  the  most  difficult  part  of 
reading  for  you? 

Finding  the  time  to  read  the  many  things  that 
are  in  my  want-to  pile. Time  is  the  problem! 

. . . not  enough. 

Which  teacher  do  you  remember 
being  most  helpful  for  you  as  a reader? 

I loved  the  teachers  who  read  to  me  in 
school.  They  are  the  ones  who  stick  as  my 
favourites. 

Did  you  ever  feel  bad  about  your  reading? 

I think  that  I could  always  read  . . . 

What  was  the  first  hard  book  you 
remember  reading? 

The  ones  that  I was  forced  to  read,  that  I was 
not  at  all  interested  in  and/or  that  were  badly 
written.  Oh  . . . and  the  ones  that  give  direc- 
tions for  putting  things  together  or  operating 
manuals  ...  especially  computer  prograr 
manuals!! 

.. 
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The  Playful  Heart: 

Reading  Poetry 

Carl  Leggo 


My  son  Aaron  is  20  years  old.  Since  he  was  a 
little  boy,  he  has  known  himself  as  a writer. 
1 le  has  written  numerous  scripts  for  movies,  as 
well  as  poetry  and  narratives.  But,  almost  all  his 
life,  he  has  not  been  a reader. 

His  mother  and  I read  to  him  even  before  he 
was  born,  and  his  childhood  was  rich  with 
countless  books,  frequent  visits  to  bookstores 
and  libraries,  hours  of  bedtime  reading.  Never- 
theless, through  his  adolescence,  he  read  only  a 
little,  and  frequently  professed  that  he  didn’t 
like  reading. 

Then  on  the  cusp  of  leaving  adolescence,  he 
began  reading  the  Harry  Potter  books  followed 
by  the  Lord  of  the  Rings  trilogy,  and  now  he 
knows  himself  as  a devoted  reader.  He  always 
carries  a book  wherever  he  goes;  he  reads  while 
he  waits  for  a bus;  he  talks  often  about  the 
books  he  is  reading.  After  almost  20  years,  my 
son  has  grown  into  reading,  knows  himself  as  a 
reader.  As  I ruminate  on  my  son’s  experience,  I 
recall  that  in  A History  oj  Reading  Alberto 
Manguel  writes,  “the  history  of  reading  is  the 
history  of  each  of  its  readers”  (p.  22). 

NURTURING  RELUCTANT  READERS 

Educators  and  parents  need  to  attend  to 
individual  and  idiosyncratic  narratives  of  read- 
ing that  comprise  any  history  of  read- 
ing. There  are  no  formulaic  approaches  that 
guarantee  success  in  reading,  but  there  are 
many  ways  to  nurture  reading  and  reluctant 
readers. 

Of  all  the  genre  of  texts  I think  the  most 
ignored,  even  feared,  is  poetry.  Recently  I read 
a wonderful  new  book  that  represents  the  spirit 


“the  history  oj  reading  is  the  history  of 
each  of  its  readers” 

— Alberto  Manguel , A History  oj  Reading 


of  my  approaches  to  reading  poetry.  Sharon 
Creech’s  Love  That  Dog  is  a novel  written  as  a 
sequence  of  poems,  in  which  the  narrator,  a 
young  student  named  Jack,  learns  about  poetry. 
He  begins  on  September  1 3 with  the  following 
words : 

September  1 3 

‘1  don’t  want  to 
because  boys 
don ’t  write  jpoetry. 

(girls  do. 

Introduced  by  his  teacher  Miss  Stretchberry 
to  poems  by  William  Carlos  Williams,  Robert 
Frost,  William  Blake,  Valerie  Worth,  Arnold 
Adoff,  S.C.  Rigg,  and  Walter  Dean  Myers,  Jack 
explores  the  images  and  sounds  of  poetry,  the 
craft  of  writing  poems,  the  way  that  line  breaks 
and  shapes  on  the  page  evoke  pictures  in  the 
imagination,  and,  above  all,  Jack  learns  how 
poems  resonate  with  the  memories,  emotions, 
and  experiences  of  his  life.  During  the  school 
year  Jack  listens  to  poems,  reads  poems, 
composes  poems,  all  the  time  questioning  the 
limits  of  poetry,  discovering  in  the  process  that 


poetry  constantly  contravenes  limits  while 
always  staying  close  and  connected  to  the 
heart. 

For  many  years  I have  been  reading,  writing, 
and  teaching  poetry,  and  I am  eager  to  support 
uninterested  and  struggling  readers  to  know 
the  pleasures  of  poetry. 

WHAT  IS  A POEM? 

We  always  need  to  begin  with  the  question, 
What  is  a poem?  Our  expectations  regarding 
poetry  are  too  narrow  and  limited.  Many 
people  think  that  a poem  must  rhyme,  have 
regular  rhythm,  be  about  grand  themes  of  war, 
love,  and  religion,  be  obscure  and  ambiguous. 
Students  need  exposure  to  a wide  range  of 
poetry,  including  found,  sound,  concrete,  and 
prose  poems.  Sharon  Creech  calls  Love  That  Dog 
a novel,  and  it  is  also  a long  poem  about  poetry. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  I love  poetry  is  that  the 
genre  is  so  inexhaustibly  capacious.  The  ques- 
tion, “What  is  a poem?”  cannot  be  definitively 
answered.  Poets  are  always  pushing  the  bound- 
aries, establishing  new  edges,  inviting  new 
possibilities. 

Borrowing  from  Northrop  Frye,  I claim  that 
a poem  is  babble  and  doodle  (Leggo,  Teaching  to 
Wonder).  Everything  in  a poem  that  appeals  to 
the  ears,  the  sense  of  hearing,  is  babble,  includ- 
ing rhyme,  rhythm,  alliteration,  consonance, 
onomatopoeia,  and  everything  in  a poem  that 
appeals  to  the  eyes,  the  sense  of  seeing, 
is  doodle,  including  imagery,  similies, 
metaphors,  layout  on  the  page,  shape,  and  stan- 
zaic  structure.  Too  often  readers,  especially 
young  readers,  are  intimidated  by  the  self- 
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RESPONDING  TO 
POETRY 


Take  the  experience  of  poetry  beyond 
reading  aloud,  memorization  and 
recitation. 


Ask  students  to  create  their  own 
anthology  of  favourite  poems. 
Introduce  a new  poetic  form  each 
week. 

Publish  student  poetry  in  the  school 
newspaper  orWeb  site. 

Publish  a special  anthology  of 
student  poems. 

Create  a school  poem  asking  each 
student  to  contribute  a line. 

Give  students  a list  of  words  and  ask 
them  to  create  a poem  using  those 
words. 

Invite  students  to  write  poems  in 
response  to  their  favourite  poems, 
or  songs, TV  shows,  artwork. 
Encourage  students  to  write  in  the 
voice  of  someone  else. 

Hold  workshops  where  students 
discuss  one  another’s  work. 
Decorate  the  classroom  or  school 
with  illustrated  poems  and  pictures 
of  poets. 

Hold  a poetry  exchange  day  with 
poems  wrapped  as  gifts. 

Have  students  write  lines 
on  small  pieces  of 
card  and  make 
them  into  a poetry 
mobile. 


Too  often  readers,  especially  young 


readers,  are  intimidated  by  the 


self-conscious  fear  that  their 


responses  to  a text  are  wrong 


conscious  fear  that  their  responses  to  a text  are 
wrong.  But  there  are  no  right  and  wrong 
answers.  Readers  perform  the  text. There  is  no 
hidden  meaning  that  must  be  revealed. The  text 
is  a site  where  the  reader’s  imagination  and 
experiences  and  understanding  and  emotions 


o 

d was  on  a toboggan,  standing  up, 
fife  a Cafifornia  surfer,  like  Tranhie  Avafon 
ffying  straight  out  down  Lynch 's  Lane 
afl  the  way  from  Old  ‘ Man  Downey’s  house 
riding  the  blue-white  snow,  over  the  first 
boy-buift  bump,  rope  tied  tightly 
around  my  mitt  fife  a bronco  buster’s  grip, 
and  Cec  shouting  words  '1  thought  were  curses 
because  he’d  never  made  it  from  the  top 
andd  was  going  to, 

the  hid  and  snow  and  toboggan  and me 

ad one  fife  apostcard from  ‘Austria, 

over  the  fast  bump,  bracing  for  the  sharp  bend 

where  Lynch's  Lane  twists  into  ‘Bannister's  Hoad 

shooting  through  the  air  with  a grin 

frozen  on  my  face,  the  letters  B-S-S-0 

growing  bigger  and  bigger  until  d dived  into  the 

o 

a perfect  bud’s-eye,  andwohe  up  the  next  day 
surging  Old 'MacDonald  had  a farm 

EIEIO 

and  Cec  said  he  was  glad  d wasn’t  dead, 
but  d knew  darn  sure  he  was  just  glad 
d was  stopped  by  the  truch 
and  not  stiff  surfing  ad  the  way 
through  the  O and  around  the  worfd. 


come  into  play  in  unique  and  imaginative 
performances.  The  text  is  not  a puzzle  to  be 
laboriously  pieced  together,  but  a stage  on 
which  to  perform  in  a plurality  of  responses. 
There  can  be  no  univocal,  authoritative  reading 
ot  a text. There  is  always  more.  I encourage  a 
multiplicity  of  responses.  I promote  playing 
with  texts. 

Our  reading  responses  are  determined  by 
the  kind  of  people  we  are — our  personalities, 
our  experiences,  our  views  and  attitudes.  As 
Alberto  Manguel  writes,  “in  every  case,  it  is  the 
reader  who  reads  the  sense;  it  is  the  reader  who 
grants  or  recognizes  in  an  object,  place  or  event 
a certain  possible  readability;  it  is  the  reader 
who  must  attribute  meaning  to  a system  of 


signs,  and  then  decipher  it.  We  all  read 
ourselves  and  the  world  around  us  in  order  to 
glimpse  what  and  where  we  are.  We  read  to 
understand,  or  to  begin  to  understand.  We 
cannot  do  but  read.  Reading,  almost  as  much  as 
breathing,  is  our  essential  function”  (p.  7). 

And  different  readers  will  respond  different- 
ly to  different  texts  at  different  times  in  their 
lives,  and  all  these  possibilities  of  difference  fire 
the  spirit  of  reading  as  an  experience  of  person- 
al growth  in  identity  and  relationship. 

I invite  readers  to  respond  to  poetry  in 
personal  ways,  out  ot  their  lived  experiences 
and  views  of  the  world.  My  goal  is  to  invite 
readers  into  the  experience  of  reading  poetry 
as  having  relevance  for  their  lives  in  the  world.  1 
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Reading  Poetry 


Our  reading  responses  are 


determined  by  the  kind  oj  people 


we  are — our  personalities, 


our  experiences,  our  views 


and  attitudes. 


seek  to  create  wide-ranging  discussions  about 
the  ideas  and  emotions  and  issues  that  are  raised 
by  poetry.  When  readers  respond  personally  to 
a poem,  they  are  not  only  responding  out  of 
self-centred  interest.  While  they  are  seeking  to 
know  their  own  experiences,  they  are  also 
seeking  to  know  those  experiences  in  relation 
to  the  experiences  of  others.  The  reading  of 
poetry  is  connected  to  our  living  in  the 
world  -part  of  a dynamic  process  of  growth — 
and  we  need  to  communicate  our  readings  to 
one  another. 

Consider  “O”,  the  poem  on  page  33  which  is 
included  in  my  book  of  poems,  Growing  Up 
Perpendicular  on  the  Side  oj  a Hill.  This  is  a poem 
about  an  experience  in  my  childhood.  As  a boy 
in  school,  I did  not  think  I could  write  about  my 
everyday  experiences.  I wrote  this  poem  when 
I was  in  my  30s.  Now  1 understand  that  a poem 
can  be  about  any  experience. 

In  basic  terms,  the  approach  I propose  for 
reading  poetry  begins  with  an  invitation  to 
readers  to  attend  to  the  poem.  I often  begin  by 
inviting  students  to  ask  questions.  We  are  too 
ready  to  name  the  answers.  We  need  to  linger 
with  questions.  Also,  I emphasize  the  value  of 


subjective  responses.  How  does  the  poem 
affect  you?  And  I invite  stream-of-conscious- 
ness  responses  where  students  hear  and  read  a 
poem  and  then  write  initial  responses  in  a 
freewriting  that  is  exploratory  and  tentative. 
The  important  realization  at  this  stage  is  that 
students  are  not  searching  for  a meaning.  They 
are  involved  in  a process  of  producing  meaning 
out  ot  their  own  reactions.  Readers  make 
meaning  as  they  interact  with  texts.  Students 
then  share  their  responses  with  the  responses  of 
two  or  three  others  in  their  class.  Next  they 
articulate  still  further  responses  to  the  poem. 
What  is  the  student  responding  to  in  the  poem? 
The  answer  is  anything:  the  babble  and  doodle 
of  the  poem,  and  the  way  the  poem  makes  them 
feel,  and  the  memories  and  stories  the  poem 
evokes.  Above  all,  1 emphasize  the  oral 
performance  ol  poems,  and  using  art,  music, 
and  drama  to  respond  to  poetry.  A poem  is  for 
playing,  for  having  fun.  And  I always  hope  that 
readers  of  poetry  will  grow'  enthusiastic  about 
writing  poetry,  too. 

Just  like  my  son  has  come  to  know'  the  joys  of 
reading,  and  just  like  Jack  in  Love  That  Dog 
learned  the  lively  pleasures  of  poetry,  all  read- 
ers can  be  invited  to  attend  to  poetry  as  breath- 
ing, singing,  imagining,  and  living  our  everyday 
experiences  and  emotions  in  words  that 
connect  us  to  the  world.  O 
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THE  WRITE  STUFF  .... 


— Carl  Leggo 

I cannot  remember  learning  to  read.  I know 
only  that  at  a very  young  age,  actually  at  the 
beginning  of  my  conscious  memories,  I was 
in  love  with  books,  and  revelled  in  the 
sensual  experience  of  smelling  and  seeing 
and  tasting  books.The  most  difficult  part  of 
reading  was  that  I always  wanted  to  read 
slowly  and  savour  every  word,  but  there 
were  so  many  books  to  read,  and  I wanted 
to  read  most  of  them.Though  this  has 
continued  to  be  a challenge,  I know  now 
that  I can  read  only  thousands  of  books  in 
my  life,  not  the  millions  that  call  out,  and, 
therefore,  I am,  in  middle  age,  even  more 
committed  to  reading  slowly.  I am  sure  I had 
many  teachers  who  supported  my  reading 
habits,  but  I remember  most  vividly  (and 
gratefully)  Mr.  Fraser,  who  invited  me  in  high 
school  to  read  widely  and  question  deeply. 
The  first  hard  book  I remember  reading  was 
a school  textbook  in  Grade  3.  Almost  every 
school  textbook  I ever  read  was  hard,  even 
dry  and  often  lifeless.  My  unhappiest  reading 
experience  involved  encounters  with  the 
Grade  7 SRA  Reading  Kit,  a diagnostic  and 
remedial  resource  that  reduced  reading  to  a 
frightening  and  demeaning  experience  of 
answering  comprehension  questions.  One 
of  my  favourite  memories  is  buying  books 
for  1 0 cents  at  Afterwords  on  Duckworth 
Street  in  St.John’s,  Newfoundland,  books 
discarded  from  Gosling  Memorial  Public 
Library.  I carried  home  armfuls  of  stray 
books  like  lost  puppies  or  broken  birds, 
rejected  books,  once  well-read,  no  longer 
regarded  as  useful.  I gave  them  a home, 
cared  for  them,  read  them;  in  turn,  the 
books  offered  me  gifts  beyond  the  counting. 


CARL  LEGGO  is  a poet  and  associate  professor  at  the  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia where  he  teaches  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in  writing  and  teach- 
ing. After  nine  years  of  teaching  in  Newfoundland,  he  joined  the  Department  of 
Language  and  Literacy  Education  at  UBC  where  he  has  been  teaching,  reading, 
researching,  and  writing  happily  for  12  years.  He  has  published  three  books: 
Growing  Up  Perpendicular  on  the  Side  of  a Hill,  View  from  My  Mother’s  House, 
and  Teaching  to  Wonder:  Responding  to  Poetry  in  the  Secondary  Classroom. 
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Teaching  Struggling 
Readers  in  Secondary 
Classrooms 

Michael  Rossetti 
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The  numbers  of  students  who  have  serious 
literacy  problems  have  been  increasing 
in  my  secondary  school.  As  a result  of  destream- 
ing, the  range  of  ability  levels  in  each  class  has 
become  overwhelming:  from  ESL  students  illit- 
erate in  their  own  language  to  gifted  students 
begging  for  more  challenging  material. 

My  colleagues  and  I in  the  English  depart- 
ment were  having  difficulty  meeting  the  needs 
of  students  of  four  or  five  different  ability  levels 
in  classes  of  30  students  or  more.  We  found  that 
students  who  struggled  with  reading  were  not 
getting  the  necessary  attention  in  a regular 
English  classroom.  We  agreed  that  Grade  9 
students  in  particular  needed  to  receive  a liter- 
acy experience  which  would  allow  them  to 
meet  with  success  in  their  first  year  of  high 
school. 

CHANGES 

We  made  two  major  changes  to  our  program: 

• using  peer  tutors  or  volunteers  so  that  class- 
room teachers  could  work  with  one  or  two 
different  ability  groups  in  each  class 
° selecting  materials  that  interested  and  were  at 
the  appropriate  levels  for  our  students  who 
struggled  with  reading. 

THREE  APPROACHES 

The  peer  tutors,  my  colleagues  and  I focused  on 
Thomson’s  three  guiding  approaches  ( 1 987). 

Link  Literature  and  Students’  Lives 

By  having  students  talk  and  write  about  their 
own  personal  experiences  and  comparing  them 
to  the  world  of  the  text,  we  have  attempted  to 


My  colleagues  and  I in  the  English 
department  were  having  difficulty 
meeting  the  needs  of  students  of  four  or 
Jive  dijferent  ability  levels  in  classes  of 
JO  students  or  more. 


make  the  links  between  literature  and  students’ 
own  lives. 

Begin  with  Interesting  Literature 

We  tried  to  find  reading  material  that  speaks  to 
students  of  their  immediate  concerns. 

We  knew  that  our  struggling  readers  needed 
to  read  and  respond  to  interesting  literature  at 
their  own  level  so  that  they  could  make  and 
share  meanings  and  understand  their  own 
meaning-making  processes. 

We  began  with  the  literacy  world  that 
surrounds  our  students:  the  World  Wide  Web, 
signs,  ads,  etc.,  and  conducted  discussions  to 
identify  their  own  perspectives  on  the  world. 
We  found  that  these  discussions  promoted 
reflection  and  understanding. 

Build  Student  Confidence 

Our  students  did  some  personal  experience 
and  imagined  experience  writing  and  respond- 
ed to  literature  they  had  read.  This  type  of  writ- 
ing has  allowed  them  to  examine  the  subjective 
aspects  of  their  experience. 


We  began  by  scheduling  regular  visits  to 
the  school  library.  Encouraging  students  to 
keep  looking  until  they  found  a book  they 
enjoyed  and  helping  students  not  to  feel  incom- 
petent and  guilty  when  they  found  a book 
boring  or  too  difficult  gave  students  the  confi- 
dence to  return  to  the  library  on  their  own 
initiative. 

Students  read  books  they  had  chosen  from 
the  library  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  news- 
papers and  other  texts  from  their  world.  It  was 
exciting  to  see  the  learning  that  took  place 
when  students  became  emotionally  involved  in 
reading  and  interpreting  various  kinds  of  print. 

The  ensuing  discussion  provided  students 
the  opportunity  to  ask  questions  to  which  they 
did  not  know  the  answer  and  to  listen  to  their 
peers’  attempt  to  offer  their  interpretations. 
Allowing  students  to  read  the  newspaper  and 
discuss  issues  of  interest  to  them  was  a step 
towards  improving  their  self  concepts  as  learn- 
ers. In  addition,  through  writing  stories, 
students  actively  engaged  in  their  learning  as 
they  informed,  persuaded,  and  entertained 
others.  I definitely  have  seen  progress  in 
students’  literacy  because  they  “concentrated 
on  ‘what  happens  next’  rather  than  on  words 
and  sounds”  (Thomson,  1987,  p.  147). 

One  example  where  students  connected 
with  characters  in  a story  was  with  the  play, 
“Louis  and  Dave.”  My  students  were  able  to 
identify  with  the  characters’  desire  to  meet 
girls  and  the  camaraderie  they  displayed.  In 
addition,  they  were  able  to  understand  the 
possibility  of  friends  drifting  apart  because  of 
different  interests. 
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Struggling  Secondary  Readers 


Students  are  responding  to  our  new 
literacy  program  in  a positive  way. 
They  are  more  enthusiastic  about 
reading  and  are  developing 
self-confidence  as  readers. 


Throughout  this  process,  I tried  to  teach 
students  productive  reading  strategies.  I 
encouraged  students  to  create  their  own  ques- 
tions and  to  accept  and  try  to  understand  other 
students’  interpretations  of  a text.  Students 
enjoyed  speculating  and  hypothesizing  during 
the  reading  process.  Knowing  that  they  have 
the  ability  to  make  meaning  has  encouraged 
them  to  take  risks  in  our  small  group  discus- 
sions where  they  compare  their  responses  with 
their  peers’  responses  and  against  the  text 
itself.  Seeing  how  meaning  changes  and  new 


questions  are  formulated  as  they  read  and  re- 
read cannot  be  taught  if  I provide  them  with 
exercises  and  worksheets  which  demand 
instant  and  correct  answers. 

Looking  at  the  members  of  the  literacy  class 
today,  I see,  for  the  most  part,  happy  students 
who  are  enjoying  our  new  approach  this  semes- 
ter. My  students  are  reading  exciting  text  at 
their  levels. They  are  exploring  literature  imag- 
inatively, either  by  writing  from  personal  and 
imagined  experience,  by  dramatizing  textual  or 
hypothetical  situations,  or  by  recreating  in 
other  media  such  as  music,  video,  or  art.  In 
addition,  the  peer  tutors  create  interesting  and 
meaningful  activities  for  them. 

One  tutor  created  games  to  teach 
sounds/blends  and  used  Hangman  to  teach 
spelling  of  words,  another  wrote  his  own 
stories  to  deal  with  his  students’  interests,  and 
another  used  her  students’  interests  to  create 
journal  topics. 

My  student  teacher  created  a game  to  teach 
her  group  how  to  use  a dictionary,  used  a 
dialogue  journal  to  conduct  an  ongoing  conver- 


i 

sation  about  their  interests  and  feelings,  and 
used  a process  writing  workshop  approach 
using  teenage  topics  of  interest. 

Students  are  responding  to  our  new  literacy 
program  in  a positive  way.  They  are  “reading] 
more  literature  with  more  enjoyment  at  the 
same  time  as  learning  to  read  and  respond 
progressively  more  deeply”  (Thomson,  1 987, 
p.  14). They  are  more  enthusiastic  about  read- 
ing and  are  developing  self-confidence  as  read- 
ers. It  is  exciting  to  see  the  changes  in  their 
reading  abilities  and  in  their  learning  in  all 
subject  areas.  Q 
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is  the  English  department 
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Secondary  School,  Etobicoke.  At  Villanova 
College,  he  is  beginning  a Life  Stories  project  with 
the  entire  school,  hopefully  to  be  published  in 
May. 
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Large-Scale 
Literacy  Reform 

Carol  Rolheiser  Michael  Fullan  Karen  Edge 


Confrontations  between  a number  of 
Ontario  school  boards  and  the  province 
over  budget  cuts  is  a sharp  reminder  of  the 
many  challenges  facing  educators  who  are 
committed  to  large-scale  continuous  improve- 
ment. There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  this 
agenda  needs  to  be  an  even  more  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  undertaking.  We  offer 
a tri-level  model — school/ district/ province 
collaboration — to  demonstrate  what  is  neces- 
sary at  each  of  these  three  levels  in  the  pursuit 
of  system-wide  reform . 

Our  focus  here  is  an  example  of  large-scale 
reform  that  we  are  currently  involved  in, The 
Toronto  District  School  Board’s  Early  Years 
Literacy  Project  (EYLP).This  case  is  part  of  a 
larger  data  base  of  reform  work  that  we  and 
others  are  engaged  in — including  work  in 
District  2,  New  York  City,  San  Diego,  and 
England,  as  well  as  our  own  training,  research 
and  critical  friend  roles  in  two  other  districts 
in  Canada  (Edmonton  Catholic  Schools  in 
Alberta,  and  York  Region  in  Ontario).  We’ve 
profiled  some  findings  here  but  for  details 
please  see  the  reference  list. 

THE  CASE 

Toronto  District  School  Board 

An  increasingly  diversifying  student  popu- 
lation, 41%  of  TDSB’s  elementary  students 
speak  English  as  their  second  language  and 
more  than  24%  of  elementary  students 
(47,000  in  total)  were  born  outside  of  Canada, 
in  over  175  countries.  The  EYLP  involves 
schools  with  many  of  the  most  challenging 
student  populations  based  on  the  district’s 


Our  argument,  in  a nutshell,  is  that  to 
get  large-scale  reform,  you  need  to 
establish  and  coordinate  ongoing 
accountability  and  capacity-building 
efforts  at  three  levels — the  schools,  the 
district,  and  the  province/ state. 


needs-based  system.  In  1 999,  the  first  cohort  of 
46  elementary  schools  launched  EYLP,  and  in 
2000  another  47  schools  began  their  work. 

The  EYLP  Management  Team,  led  by  a 
school  superintendent,  consists  of  consulting 
staff  and  principals.  Based  on  current  literacy, 
professional  development  and  change  research, 
the  Management  Team  developed  a balanced 
literacy  program,  as  well  as  intensive  profes- 
sional development,  in-school  support,  and 
appropriate  resources.  At  the  school  level, 
EYLP  schools  receive  funding  to  support  a 
.5  in-school  literacy  expert  and  additional 
literacy  resources. 

The  TDSB  provides  schools  with  the 
required  literacy  resources  including  a leveled 
library,  assessment  tools  (e.g. , Develop-mental 
Reading  Assessment,  Observation  Survey) 
and,  in  some  schools,  a part-time  Reading 
Recovery™  teacher.  Big  books  and  leveled 
books  are  provided  for  each  classroom  and  for 
the  school-level  EYLP  library.  As  well,  a variety 


Some  Reform  Results 

District  2,  New  York 

Size:  48  schools 
Proficiency  Levels: 

1988 — 1 0th  in  reading,  4th  in  math 
out  of  32  sub-districts 
After  implementation: 

1996 —  2nd  in  both  reading  and  math 

San  Diego 

Size:  1 87  schools 
Proficiency  Levels: 

1993-1 996 — reading  and  math  were 
flatlined,  neither  increasing  nor 
declining 

After  implementation: 

1997- 2002 — steady  increase  of 

1 0-30%,  depending  on  subgroup 

England 

Size:  1 9,000  schools 
Proficiency  Levels: 

1996 — literacy  57%,  math  54% 

After  implementation: 

200 1 — literacy  75%,  math  75% 


of  school  support  documents  (e.g.,  a school 
literacy-planning  template,  leadership  rubrics) 
and  books  are  regularly  provided  by  the 
Management  Team. 
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Large-Scale  Literacy  Reform 


TheTDSB’s  unique 


approach  to  literacy-based 


large-scale  reform  has  been 


their  deliberate  jocus  on  developing 


literacy  and  educational 


change  expertise. 


School  principals  chair  the  10  EYLP  imple- 
mentation committees. They  also  serve  as  criti- 
cal friends  in  the  implementation  process, 
providing  ongoing  feedback  and  generating 
solutions  to  potential  roadblocks.  Principal 
literacy  leadership  is  also  supported  through 
monthly  Principal  Development  Sessions, 
along  with  regular  Principal  Dialogue  Sessions. 

Within  each  EYLP  school,  the  principal 
works  closely  with  the  in-school  literacy  co- 
ordinator (LC).The  LC  provides  leadership, 
support  and  professional  development  for 
teachers.  LCs  also  visit  classrooms,  model 
literacy-based  instruction  and  assessment 
strategies,  and  team  with  the  principal  to  build 
a collaborative  culture.  They  have  been  integral 
to  the  intensive  job-embedded  professional 
learning  fostered  through  EYLP.  A series  of 
literacy  and  leadership-based  professional 
development  sessions  for  LCs  are  also  provided. 

In  addition,  whole  EYLP  school  teams  attend 
an  annual  two-day  Summer  Institute  and  partici- 
pate in  grade  and/ or  content  specific  workshops 
facilitated  by  experienced  teachers,  Principals 
and  Literacy  Coordinators  from  acrossTDSB. 

The  district  has  also  sponsored  EYLP  teachers 
to  take  a three-part,  125-hour  early  literacy 
Reading  Additional  Qualifications  course. 
Participating  teachers  report  on  increased  feel- 
ings of  confidence  and  competence  in  being 
able  to  apply  new  learning  in  their  classrooms. 


TheTDSB’s  unique  approach  to  literacy- 
based  large-scale  reform  has  been  their 
deliberate  focus  on  developing  literacy  and 
educational  change  expertise.  Regularly 
scheduled  joint  professional  development 
workshops  for  principals  and  LCs  focus 
on  understanding  and  managing  change  and, 
more  specifically,  enhancing  district  and 
school  capacity  to  implement  and  sustain 
literacy  change.  These  sessions  are  focused 
on  developing  a cadre  of  highly  skilled 
change  agents.  Topics  for  this  professional 
development  work  have  included  building 
collaborative  cultures,  assessment  literacy, 
dealing  with  resistance,  school-wide  data 
collection,  and  job-imbedded  professional 
development. 

A unique  feature  of  this  externally  facilitated 
workshop  series  is  the  focus  on  knowledge 
building  (Fullan  2001b).  Success  is  formed  in 
the  interactions  inside  and  outside  the  organi- 
zation that  convert  “tacit  knowledge”  to  explicit 
knowledge  on  an  ongoing  basis.  To  this  end,  all 
professional  development  sessions  include 
opportunities  for  sharing  successes,  problem 
solving,  and  dialogue,  both  within  school  teams 
and  between  schools.  One  of  the  knowledge- 
building strategies  used  inTDSB  (based  on  our 
work  in  Edmonton  Catholic  Schools)  is  The 
Learning  Fair  (see  page  41). 

The  EYLP  initiative  has  energized  a great 
many  schools  to  focus  on  literacy  improve- 
ment, and  has  stimulated  the  district  to  exam- 
ine its  role  in  promoting  school  improvement 
(see  our  case  studies  and  cross-case  analysis, 
Edge,  Rolheiser  & Fullan,  2001 ). 

Now  the  key  challenges  are  how  to  sustain 
and  build  on  the  momentum  in  the  93  schools, 
and  how  to  go  district- wide  in  a system  that  has 
451  elementary  schools. 

LARGE-SCALE  REFORM: 

The  Tri-Level  Model 

Our  argument,  in  a nutshell,  is  that  to  get  large- 
scale  reform,  you  need  to  establish  and  co- 
ordinate ongoing  accountability  and  capacity- 
building efforts  at  three  levels — the  schools, 
the  district,  and  the  province/ state.  We  illus- 
trate our  findings  at  each  of  the  levels.  We 
conclude  that  large-scale  reform  is  being 
accomplished  with  significant,  but  not  neces- 
sarily deep  results.  Further,  the  conditions  for 
sustainability  simply  are  not  yet  evident. 


TDSB  EARLY  YEARS 
LITERACY  PROJECT: 

Evidence  of  Success 

Between  1998/99  and  2000/0 1, the 
percentage  of  students  at  or  above  the 
provincial  standard  on  the  Grade  3 
EQAO  Reading  Assessment  in  the  EYLP 
schools  increased  from  33%  to  42%.This 
gain  of  9%  in  EYLP  schools  compares 
with  6%  and  5%  for  theTDSB  and  the 
province,  respectively.This  decrease  in 
the  gap  between  the  achievement  for 
EYLP  students  and  the  Board  as  a whole 
is  important  because  a large  portion  of 
the  EYLP  schools  have  high  needs.  Half 
of  the  EYLP  schools  are  in  the  bottom 
quartile  ofTDSB  schools  on  theTDSB’s 
Learning  Opportunities  Index  ranking. 
Between  1 999/00  and  200 1 /02,  the 
number  of  students  successfully 
discontinued  in  Reading  Recovery™ 
in  theTDSB  increased  from  458  to 
I 1 09  (most  of  these  additional 
students  were  in  EYLP  schools). 
Based  on  2001/02  Implementation 
Surveys,  over  90%  of  literacy 
coordinators  and  principals  and  over 
80%  of  teachers  reported  that  the 
EYLP  contributed  “moderately”  or 
“greatly”  to  helping  their  school  to: 

— Improve  the  reading 
performance  of  primary  students 

— Increase  the  school-wide  focus 
on  literacy 

— Ensure  that  adequate  resources 
are  available  to  support  students’ 
learning. 

Between  2000/0 1 and  200 1 /02 
there  has  been  a general  increase  in 
the  overall  percentage  of  responses 
indicating  that  the  EYLP  had  been 
“moderately”  or  “greatly”  effective 
in  helping  schools  implement  a 
balanced  literacy  program,  with  the 
largest  increases  for: 

— reducing  the  knowledge  gap 
between  low  achievers  and  high 
achievers 

— sharing  expertise  and  best 
practice 

— improving  the 
socio-emotional 
development  of  primary 
students 
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In  our  view,  the  best  depiction  of  what  is  needed  at  the  school  level  derives  from 
the  work  of  Newmann  and  his  colleagues  (2000). The  model  they  have  devel- 
oped is  a compelling  starting  point  (see  Figure  I ). 
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Newmann  and  his  colleagues  found,  based  on  case  study  research,  that 
school  capacity  was  critical,  which  they  defined  as  consisting  of  five  dimensions: 

1)  teachers’  knowledge,  skills,  and  dispositions; 

2)  professional  community; 

3)  program  coherence; 

4)  technical  resources; and, 

5)  principal  leadership. 

Basically  they  claim  that  professional  development  often  focuses  on  knowl- 
edge, skills,  and  dispositions  of  teachers  as  individual  staff  members. This  is 
important  and  can  make  a difference  in  individual  classrooms,  but  in  isolation  it 
is  not  sufficient.  In  addition,  schools  must  combine  individual  development  with 
the  development  of  school-wide  professional  communities,  the  second  element 
of  capacity. 

However,  individual  development  combined  with  professional  communities 
is  still  not  sufficient,  unless  channeled  in  a way  that  combats  the  fragmentation  of 
multiple  innovations  by  working  on  program  coherence, “the  extent  to  which 
the  school’s  programs  for  student  and  staff  learning  are  coordinated, focused  on 
clear  learning  goals,  and  sustained  over  a period  of  time"  (Newmann  et  al,  2000, 
p.  5).  Fourth,  instructional  improvement  requires  additional  resources  (materi- 
als,equipment, space, time, and  access  to  expertise).  Fifth,  school  capacity  is  seri- 
ously undermined  if  it  does  not  have  quality  leadership.  Put  differently,  the  role  of 
the  principal  is  to  cause  the  previous  four  factors  to  get  better  and  better. 


Focusing  on  the  school  level,  in  our  seven  EYLP  case  studies,  we  found  that  all 
five  aspects  of  school  capacity  were  associated  with  success.  However,  our 
research  (Edge,  Rolheiser  & Fullan,  2002)  identified  additional  nuances: 

It  is  not  just  principal  leadership  that  counts  but  the  combination  of  instruc- 
tional^ focussed  principal  leadership  with  one  or  more  other  change  agents 
inside  the  school. 

Teacher  leadership  roles,  especially  newly  formalized  ones,  necessitate  evolving 
role  clarification  (e.g.,  relationships  with  other  teachers  in  terms  of  trust  and 
expertise,  relationship  with  the  principal,  negotiation  of  areas  of  assistance). 
Collaborative  cultures  are  not  about  individual  professional  development,  but 
shared  development  in  which  teachers  meet  frequently,  discuss  challenges 
particular  children  are  having, and  support  (and  pressure)  each  other. 
Collaborative  schools  have  stronger  evidence  of“assessment  literacy”  as  staff 
analyze  and  interpret  student  data  and  use  this  to  alter  their  practice.  It  is  crucial  to 
understand  that  this  is  learning  in  context  (i.e.,  what  is  learned  is  specific  to  the 
school  situation,  and  it  is  done  collectively). Teachers  become  motivated  and 
sustain  a new  level  of  motivation  when  they  see  results  in  their  students'  perform- 
ance. With  new  assessment  tools,  teachers  are  more  able  to  assist  their  students 
and,  as  a result,  report  a greater  sense  of  efficacy. 

Program  coherence  or  focus  is  critical  but  difficult  to  maintain  as  schools 
juggle  multiple  initiatives,  along  with  different  components  of  any  one  initiative 
that  needs  integration. 

When  principals/teachers  develop  their  individual  and  collective  competence 
and  confidence,  they  become  more  proactive  and  effective  vis-a-vis  parents. 

There  were  also  difficulties.These  included: 

1 . Assessment  literacy  was  being  developed  but  still  far  from  advanced.  For 
example,  teachers  had  access  to  their  own  data  (e.g.,  Development  Reading 
Assessments),  and  to  the  provincial  assessment  of  levels  of  achievement  for 
Grade  3 students.  Schools  struggled  with  interrelating  these  data,  and  where 
there  were  differences  few  people  had  ideas  about  how  one  might  under- 
stand and  reconcile  those  differences. 

2.  Staff  turnover  was  another  problem  (see  the  district  section  for  a partial 
solution). 

3.  Addressing  the“multiple  innovations  colliding"  problem  is  also  a large  issue  as 
the  multitude  of  district  initiatives  are  not  connected. 

4.  Finally,  sustaining  success  was  a concern  of  all  schools. This  reflected  various 
uncertainties  about  the  long-term  availability  of  resources,  turnover  of  staff 
(especially  teacher  leaders),  and  maintaining  focus  in  the  face  of  external 
forces. 

Schools  inTDSB  have  made  considerable  progress. Those  in  years  two  or 
three  of  the  initiative  were  especially  effective,  reflecting  what  is  normal  in  many 
large-scale  reform  efforts.  In  year  one  people  experience  the  difficulties  of 
getting  started,  and  have  some  misgivings  about  the  top-down  nature  of  the 
strategies  (remember  we  are  talking  about  large-scale  reform);  in  year  two  (if 
the  strategy  is  sound)  people  talk  about  initial  success;  by  year  three  people  can 
see  that  their  own  skills,  especially  the  collective  skills  of  teachers  and  principals 
together,  have  developed.They  see  results  of  their  efforts,  can  pinpoint  problems 
in  student  learning, and  have  greater  confidence  about  how  to  address  the  prob- 
lems. (This  is  also  the  case  in  the  Edmonton  initiative.) 

As  indicated  above,  two  big  problems  remain.  In  TDSB  less  than  a quarter  of 
the  elementary  schools  in  the  district  are  engaged  in  EYLP.  Going  to  scale 
remains  an  issue. Second, even  in  those  schools  in  which  success  is  being  experi- 
enced a number  of  years  into  the  initiative — in  fact,  especially  in  those  schools  in 
which  success  is  evident — the  big  worry  is  “sustainability.”  People  are  right  to 
worry,  because  neither  achieving  nor  sustaining  large-scale  reform  is  possible 
unless  the  district  and  province  get  their  acts  together. 
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4.  Focus  on  assessment  literacy,  benchmarks  of  achievement,  and  a new  indicator. 

We  are  suggesting  a new  indicator  as  the  true  measure  of  progress — closing  the  gap 
between  high  and  low  performers  (school  to  school,  group  to  group),  Closing  the 
gap  is  the  greatest  contribution  schools  can  make  to  societal  development. 


We  start  by  observing  that  if  school  capacity  is  critical,  the  main  objective  of 
the  district  should  be  to  generate  and  maintain  greater  capacity  in  all  or  in  the 
vast  majority  of  schools  in  the  district.  See  Fullan  (200 1 a)  for  details. 

Here  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  districts  can  address  this  issue: 


1.  Start  with  literacy  (and  we  could  say  numeracy). 

These  foundational  skills  must  be  established  as  building  blocks  for  other 
subjects.  Coherent  accountability/capacity-building  initiatives,  focusing  on 
instruction/curriculum,  embed  their  pressure  and  support  solely  in  the  service 
of  improved  teaching  and  learning. 

2.  Invest  in  school-level  leadership  roles  (e.g.,  principal  and  literacy 
coordinator). 

Such  an  investment  pays  off  down  the  line.  If  these  trained  leaders  get  promoted 
in  numbers,  they  will  in  turn  develop  the  capacity  of  teacher  leaders  in  their 
schools  at  a much  greater  rate  and  soon  a critical  mass  with  a steady  pipeline  of 
leadership  development  will  be  in  place. 

3.  Recognize  the  community-building  nature  of  learning  in  context. 

Such  learning  is  specific  and  it  fosters  sharedness.  It  takes  place  within  schools, 
but  deliberate  strategies  must  be  established  in  the  overall  district  design  so  that 
learning  across  schools  is  featured.  The  Learning  Fair  (see  page  4 1 ) was  one  of  the 
strategies  we  included  in  theTDSB  district  professional  development  sessions 
to  facilitate  across-school  knowledge  building.This  begins  to  foster  commit- 
ment to  other  schools  and  to  district  success  as  a whole. As  well,  the  district 
needs  to  take  a proactive  role  in  engaging  parents  and  the  wider  community  in 
support  of  the  literacy  agenda. 


5.  Intervene  in  schools  that  are  persistently  failing  to  help  them  to  move 
forward. 

The  goal  is  to  move  schools  to  a level  of  capacity  where  they  can  go  forward 
more  on  their  own  (always  in  the  context  of  district  stimulation). 

6.  Conduct  an  inventory  of  district  initiatives  with  a view  to  achieving  greater 
coherence  or  connectedness  by  consolidating  or  integrating  activities. 

Working  on  coherence  making  is  the  greatest  need  for  complex  systems 
(Fullan,  200  lb). 


InTDSB,  we  see  the  initial  success  of  EYLP  now  reaching  a crossroads.  Will  this 
successful  endeavor  move  to  the  next  level  of  institutionalization  or  will  it  become 
another  example  of  “this  too  shall  pass”?The  district  needs  to  continue  and  expand 
the  work  of  the  93  schools  to  other  schools  in  the  district.The  investment  in  training 
and  support  of  the  school  teams  (principal  and  literacy  coordinator)  has  been  very 
effective  (see  page  38.  Evidence  of  Success).  Another  issue  is  how  EYLP  can  be  inte- 
grated and  supported  by  area  superintendents  across  the  district.  One  of  the  biggest 
problems  in  theTDSB  is  working  through  the  aftermath  of  amalgamation  in  which 
seven  districts  were  incorporated  into  one.  Similarly,  if  the  district  does  not  improve 
its  own  capacity  and  focus  on  creating  a solid  instructional  infrastructure,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  develop  school  capacity  across  the  vast  majority  of  schools. 


Just  as  schools  will  not  develop  capacity  without  district  support,  districts  will 
not  progress  if  the  provincial/state  policy  context  does  not  foster  district  and 
school  development.  For  this  to  occur,  the  province  must  work  to  establish  a 
sophisticated  blend  of  pressure  and  support  (or  accountability  and  capacity 
building).  In  this  section  we  illustrate  what  this  looks  like  in  terms  of  what  we 
will  call  the  specific  infrastructure  (i.e.,  specific  to  literacy  and  numeracy),  and 
the  generic  infrastructure  (i.e.,  policies  related  to  the  overall  quality  of  the 
teaching  profession). 

ENGLAND  — Specific  Infrastructure 

Initiatives  such  as  the  National  Literacy  and  Numeracy  Strategy  in  England  have 
generated  important  insights. While  we  will  not  detail  all  the  specifics  here  (see 
Earl  et  al,  2001),  we  will  extract  some  key  insights.  In  1 997,  the  Labour  govern- 
ment came  to  power  and  established  literacy  and  numeracy  as  top  priorities. 
Based  on  the  educational  change  knowledge  base,  the  government  created  a 
comprehensive  strategy  and  established  a baseline  measure  (the  percentage  of 
1 1 -year-olds  performing  proficiently)  and  new  targets  to  be  met  over  a five-year 
period. 

The  strategy  included  the  blend  of  pressure  (e.g.,  daily  literacy  hour)  and 
support  (e.g.,  new  books,  the  provision  of  expert  consultants  at  the  local  level), 
and  problem-solving  mechanisms  and  substantial  new  financial  investments. As 
achievement  targets  began  to  rise,  additional  monies  were  garnered. 

In  other  words,  each  degree  of  success  was  used  as  a lever  to  obtain  more 
resources.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  demonstrable  success  was  obtained  within  one 
electoral  four-year  term,  and  was  one  of  the  factors  instrumental  in  the  landslide 
2001  reelection,  which  brought  even  more  resources  (and  continued  pressure). 


ENGLAND  — Generic  Infrastructure 

The  empirical  question  is:  Does  the  generic  infrastructure  enhance  quality 
performance  or  fail  to  enhance  it?  We  have  to  say  that  in  most  jurisdictions  the 
generic  infrastructure  has  so  far  failed  to  make  a difference  as  the  system 
continues  to  weaken  (or  at  the  very  least  not  move  from  a weakened  to  a 
stronger  state). 

The  key  policy  strategies  with  respect  to  the  generic  infrastructure  include 
(among  other  things): 

• the  quality  of  initial  teacher  preparation; 

• induction; 

• continuous  professional  development  tied  to  standards  of  practice. 

• compensation  for  teachers; 

• the  recruitment,  continuous  development  and  retention  of  leaders  (as  school 
principals);  and, 

• the  alteration  of  the  working  conditions  of  teachers  toward  creating  profes- 
sional learning  communities  that  mobilize  and  engage  teachers,  parents,  busi- 
ness and  community  leaders  in  the  services  of  student  learning. 

Using  England  as  the  example,  the  generic  infrastructure  has  not  yet 
improved  as  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the  attraction  and  retention  of  more 
teachers,  teacher  morale,  more  effective  school  and  district  leadership,  and  so 
on. And  consequently  large-scale,  sustainable  reform  is  not  possible. The  next 
steps,  then,  are  crucial  and  they  are  not  straightforward. We  turn  to  some  of 
these  key  issues  in  the  final  section  .The  Unfinished  Agenda. 
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THE  LEARNING  FAIR: 

A District  Knowledge-Building  Strate: 


On  March  5th,  2002,  the  Toronto  District  School 
Board  celebrated  teacher  learning  and  student 
success  with  a Learning  Fair.The  93  schools  who 
participated  are  part  ofTDSB’s  Early  Years  Literacy 
Project. 

In  preparation  for  the  Learning  Fair  each  school 
designed  a visual  representation  of  their  school's 
literacy  change  story.  These  storefront  displays 
were  filled  with  pictures  of  staff,  students  and 
parents  working  together  to  achieve  improved 
student  literacy  learning.The  storefronts  mirrored 
school  planning,  data  management,  literacy  stan- 
dards and  targets,  as  well  as  school  capacity-build- 
ing strategies. 

A 1 5-minute  presentation  was  given  to  an  audi- 
ence of  five  other  schools.  A question  period 
followed  each  presentation,  allowing  for  cross- 
school discussion.  A booklet  which  included  a 
summary  of  each  presentation  was  distributed  to 
each  participating  school. 

The  presentation  teams  included  administrators 
and  literacy  coordinators  and  in  many  cases,  teach- 
ers and  parents.  The  excitement  and  optimism 
during  the  day  was  contagious.The  presenters  not 
only  shared  their  success  stories  but  also  identified 
the  challenges  of  building  a school  culture  where 
everyone  is  a learner.  It  was  exciting  to  hear  how 
each  school  accepted  these  difficulties  as  normal 
dimensions  of  the  change  process  and  found  ways 
to  resolve  and  manage  the  issues  and  barriers. 

After  the  sessions  were  over  the  talk  in  the  halls 
and  around  the  storefronts  reflected  that  the  social 
process  so  necessary  for  knowledge  building, 
would  continue: 


THE  UNFINISHED  AGENDA 

We  have  made  the  case  that  new  capacities  have 
to  be  built  at  all  three  levels,  and  we  have 
provided  evidence  of  good  work  happening  at 
each  level.  We  do  not,  however,  have  strong 
evidence  of  the  three  levels  working  in  concert. 
And  indeed,  our  overall  recommendation  is 
that  policy  makers  need  to  turn  their  attention 
to  developing  capacities  and  interactions  across 
the  three  levels  if  they  are  seeking  large-scale, 
sustainable  reform.  Following  are  four  sets  of 
requirements  and  ongoing  concerns: 

A set  of  policies  on  accountability  and 

capacity  building  must  be  established  that 
takes  into  account  all  three  levels  and  their 
interrelationships.  We  have  outlined  in  each 
section  what  that  would  entail. 


Some  schools  planned  to  get  together  in  the 
future,  to  build  further  on  their  shared  project 
goals 

Presentations  were  planned  for  a number  of 
principals'  meetings,  so  that  more  schools  in 
TDSB  would  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
effective  literacy  implementation 
Literacy  coordinators  initiated  the  setting  up 
of  an  entire  professional  development  session 
to  share  their  presentations  and  learn  more 
from  each  other 

Literacy  coordinators  began  the  process  of 
establishing  informal  networks,  based  on 
common  needs  and  interests,  across  the 
system  to  increase  sharing. 

The  Learning  Fair  was  professional  learning  at  its 
best! 


— SharonTurnbull-Schmidt 
Carol  Rolheiser 


It  is  important  to  worry  about  the  limita- 
tions of  a tightly  orchestrated  tri-level 
strategy.  As  successful  as  the  first  five  years  of 
the  English  strategy  has  been,  there  are  funda- 
mental doubts  about  whether  that  strategy  is 
appropriate  for  going  to  the  next  level  of 
reform. The  overall  strategy  has  given  teachers 
a lot  of  new  information  and  good  ideas,  but 
given  that,  the  next  phase  should  be  based  on 
giving  teachers  (not  as  individuals,  but  as 
professional  learning  communities)  time  to 
reflect  on,  apply  and  consolidate  what  they  have 
learned.  It  is  time  for  schools  (principals  and 
teachers)  to  make  the  strategies  their  own. 

Policy-makers  need  to  involve  teachers  in 
the  reform  process,  with  an  attempt  to  deli- 
cately balance  professional  autonomy  with 


accountability  (Baker,  2001 ).  Not  one  or  the 
other,  but  both.  A caution  about  professional 
autonomy.  Our  version  is  one  steeped  in 
professional  learning  communities  in  which 
lateral  accountability  (as  teachers  focus  collec- 
tively on  student  learning  and  what  it  will  take 
to  get  there)  among  teachers  is  enormously 
powerful.  No  loss  in  accountability  there! 

There  is  a great  deal  of  evidence  that  certain 
sets  of  life  performance  dispositions  and 
skills  are  required  for  the  knowledge  economy  of 
the  21st  century — problem-solving  in  novel 
situations,  teamwork,  emotional  intelligence, 
good  citizenship,  commitment  to  life-long 
learning,  and  the  like.You  can’t  get  these  through 
prescriptive  methods.  Policy-makers  must  begin 
to  focus  on  these  developments  with  the  same 
intensity  as  they  did  for  literacy.  Teacher  owner- 
ship will  be  even  more  crucial  in  these  domains. 


SEVEN  STRATEGIES 
FOR  SUCCESS: 


Seven  OrganizingThemes  or 

Principles 

1 . It’s  about  instruction  and  only 
instruction. 

2.  Instructional  improvement  is  a 
long,  multi-stage  process  involving 
awareness,  planning,  implementa- 
tion, and  reflection. 

3.  Shared  expertise  is  the  driver  of 
instructional  change. 

4.  The  focus  is  on  system-wide 
improvement. 

5.  Good  ideas  come  from  talented 
people  working  together. 

6.  Set  clear  expectations,  then 
decentralize. 

7.  Collegiality,  caring,  and  respect  are 
paramount. 

Implementation  Consists  of: 
intervisitation  (teams  of  principals 
visiting  schools  to  examine  imple- 
mentation of  initiatives) 
monthly  principal  support  groups 
peer  coaching 
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THE  WRITE  STUFF.... 


— Carol  Rolheiser 


Who  helped  you  learn  to  read? 

Coming  from  a family  of  seven  children,  in 
which  I was  the  second  youngest,  my  older 
brothers  and  sisters  helped  me  learn  to  read. 
My  sisters  regularly  took  me  and  my 
youngest  brother  to  the  Bookmobile  or 
library  where  we  would  bury  ourselves  in  all 
sorts  of  treasures  and  come  home  with  an 
armload  of  books.Although  my  parents  had 
had  little  opportunity  for  formal  education, 
they  were  avid  supporters  of  reading.  I can 
remember  being  so  excited  when  the  new 
issue  of  National  Geographic  or  my  very  own 
Highlights  for  Kids  arrived!  I can  also  remem- 
ber having  chicken  pox  and  needing  to  stay 
home  from  school.  I forgot  the  misery  of  my 
illness  once  my  mother  bought  me  my  very 
own  brand  new  Nancy  Drew  book  to  snug- 
gle up  in  bed  and  read.  I still  have  that  book! 
Needless  to  say,  that  was  the  start  of  my  love 
of  mystery  and  detectives. 

What  is  still  difficult? 

If  I get  started  on  a book  I love  I never  want 
to  put  it  down.  I get  so  wrapped  up  in  the 
story  that  I will  want  to  live  with  the 


characters  in  all  my  spare  time.  So,  my  moth- 
er found  me  reading  with  a flashlight  in  bed 
and  my  husband  still  finds  it  interesting  when 
and  where  he  might  find  me  with  a book! 

Which  teacher  do  you  remember  being 
most  helpful  for  you  as  a reader? 

A high  school  teacher,  Mrs.  Nagle,  at 
St.  Mary’s  High  School  in  Edmonton,  was  the 
person  who  really  got  me  excited  about 
good  literature.  I recall  spending  time  with 
her  after  school  as  we  discussed  Catcher  in 
the  Rye.  Her  validation  of  my  ideas,  her 
passion  for  the  discussion,  and  her  detailed 
feedback  on  my  written  work  took  me  to 
another  level  of  literacy  learning. 

Did  you  ever  feel  bad  about  your  reading? 

I was  fortunate  that  I always  felt  good  about 
my  reading  and  did  not  experience  the  read- 
ing struggles  that  I would  later  see  as  I taught 
young  children. 

What  was  the  first  hard  book  you 
remember  reading? 

My  high  school  math  text — but  that  may 
have  had  more  to  do  with  the  math  than  the 
book! 


THE  CAUTION 

Change  in  a complex  society  will  never  be 
linear.  So  don’t  expect  a tri-level  coherent 
system  that  settles  down  once  and  for  all.  But 
successive  approximations  are  possible.  What- 
ever level  in  the  system  you  are  at,  work  on  the 
tri-level  agenda.  To  be  content  with  your  own 
bailiwick  is  to  make  large-scale,  sustainable 
reform  impossible.  And  indeed,  to  confine  local 
reform  to  episodic  spasms.  O 
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THE  WRITE  STUFF.... 


— Karen  Edge 

I learned  to  love  reading  as  a student  in 
Mrs.  McKinley  and  Mrs. Thornton’s  classes  at 
Glen  Ogilvie  Public  School  in  Gloucester, 
ON.They  introduced  me  to  phonics!  I was 
instantly  addicted  and  eagerly  anticipated 
finding  time  to  complete  my  workbook  exer- 
cises.They  both  encouraged  me  to  work  at 
my  own  pace  and  provided  flexibility,  support 
and  guidance.Their  commitment  to  reading, 
combined  with  my  nightly  bedtime  reading 
sessions  with  my  mon  and  dad,  truly  changed 
my  life.  I owe  my  inquisitiveness  and  passion 
for  learning  to  them  all! 
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The  Reading  Response  Journal: 

TalkingwithaPen 

Larry  Swartz 


On  the  first  morning  of  school  in  September, 
I gave  each  of  my  Grade  S students  a yellow 
notebook  and  told  them  to  label  it  their 
response  journal.  I invited  them  to  record  in 
their  journals  thoughts  and  reflections  about 
the  books  they  would  be  reading.  Keeping 
in  mind  what  Aidan  Chambers  (1985, 
pp.  168—173)  calls  the  “Tell  me”  framework,  I 
encouraged  the  students  to  use  their  journals  to 
“tell  me”  what  they  liked,  what  they  didn’t  like, 
what  they  wondered  about,  what  they  were 
puzzled  by,  and  what  they  were  reminded  of,  as 
they  encountered  literature  from  day  to  day. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  term,  times  were 
assigned  when  students  would  write  in  their 
journals.  This  was  usually  done  immediately 
after  a silent  reading  period  of  approximately  20 
minutes  and  the  routine  was  scheduled  two,  or 
sometimes  three,  times  in  a five-day  cycle.  I had 
hoped  that,  as  the  weeks  went  by,  the  students 
would  take  the  initiative  to  write  in  their  jour- 
nals on  their  own  but,  for  the  most  part,  the 
students  seemed  to  require  a set  time  for  the 
activity  and,  as  I came  to  discover,  they  usually 
required  a set  of  prompts  or  focus  questions  to 
assist  them  in  their  writing.  1 invited  students  to 
track  their  reactions  during  reading  and  not  just 
at  its  completion,  and  encouraged  them  to  make 
connections  to,  and  ask  questions  about,  a text 
they  had  read.  I suggested  to  the  students  that 
journal  entries  could  be  responses  to  the  open- 
ended  prompts  1 provided,  or  spontaneous 
comments  about  the  impressions  the  reading 
has  created.  Entries  could  appear  in  point  form, 
as  questions,  as  lists,  as  illustrations,  or  more 
commonly  as  comments  to  the  teacher,  often 


“I  chose  The  Boy  Who  Wanted  a 
Family  because  it  makes  you  think 
why  can ’t  God  give  everybody 
a place  to  lived 


written  in  a letter  format.  Students  were 
encouraged  to  write  in  their  response  journals 
regularly,  and  in  the  first  stages  of  use,  often  rely 
on  a special  time  set  aside  for  writing  journal 
entries.  However,  once  they  came  to  appreciate 
the  journal’s  purposes,  some  students  could 
begin  to  make  entries  without  instruction. 

When  1 explained  to  the  students  that  they 
could  write  whatever  they  wanted  about  the 
book,  the  way  they  felt  about  the  book,  or  what 
they  were  reminded  of  as  they  read,  most  of 
them  didn’t  seem  to  be  reflective  readers  who 
could  or  would  talk  about  what  went  on  inside 
their  heads  as  they  read.  To  help  them  focus 
their  responses,  I began  to  assign  open-ended 
prompts  for  my  students  to  think  and  write 
about  (see:  Response  Journals  Revisited  by  Les 
Parsons).  A list  of  cues  was  copied  for  each 
student  and  this  list  was  glued  to  the  front  of 
the  journal.  For  those  who  said  that  they  could- 
n’t think  what  to  write  about,  I would  remind 
them  of  the  list  and  invite  them  to  contemplate 
focussing  on  one  or  more  of  these  questions  to 
serve  as  prompts  for  response. 

At  times,  I would  confer  with  students  as 
they  wrote  in  their  journals.  Some  students 


approached  me  with  their  journals  asking 
me  to  read  certain  entries.  Each  student’s  jour- 
nal was  collected  at  regular  intervals  so  that  I 
could  ofter  comments  and  questions 
and  write  a letter  back  as  a response  to  the 
student’s  entry. 

REFLECTIONS  OF  A RELUCTANT  READER 

Robbie,  a 10-year-old  boy  in  my  Grade  5 class, 
was  not  particularly  interested  in  reading.  He 
was  typical  of  those  that  Chris  Tovani  (2000) 
identifies  as  “fake  readers”  who  have  yet  to  be 
taught  to  read  and  comprehend  with  depth.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  despite  the  cues  that 
1 suggested,  Robbie  seldom  ventured  far  from 
summarizing  the  plot: 

“In  this  book  its  about  a boy  who  comesJromWash- 
ington,  D C.  to  a new  school  and  he  meets  a 
boy  called  Bradley  and  everybody  does  not  like 
Bradley  at  all.” 

When  asked  to  talk  about  his  reactions  to  a 
book,  Robbie,  like  many  students,  wrote  “this  is 
a really  good  book”  or  “I  like  it  because  it’s 
funny.”  I attempted  to  stretch  his  thinking  by 
asking  in  a reading  conference,  what  it  was 
about  the  book  that  appealed  to  him,  or  how  he 
thought  the  author  made  the  book  funny, 
suspenseful,  or  sad,  but  Robbie  wrote,  “I  don’t 
know  why  I liked  it.  I just  did.” 

For  the  most  part,  Robbie  continued  to 
retell  the  bits  of  the  story  that  he  had  just 
finished  reading.  As  a result  of  my  invitation  to 
articulate  what  he  liked  or  disliked  about  the 
text,  Robbie  became  more  reflective: 
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Reading  Journals 


“I  chose  The  Boy  Who  Wanted  a Family  because  it 
makes  you  think  why  can ’t  God  give  everybody  a place  to 
live.  That  is  why  I chose  this  because:  I want  to  see  how  it 
felt  to  want  a family.  I like  books  that  tell  about  some 
things  that’s  really  going  on  m the  world  today. 

I am  not  that  big  of  a reader  but  on  the  other  hand 
I am  beginning  to  like  books.When  I was  in  Grades 
1—3  I use  to  hate  books.  I think  of  some  people  who 
can  t read  so  I want  to  read  when  I grow  up." 

Often  I encouraged  the  students  to  consider 
what  they  were  reminded  of  as  they  read  the 
books. These  entries  were  the  ones  1 particularly 
looked  forward  to  reading  in  order  to  discover 
the  intertextual  connections  they  were 
making: 

“When  I read  Abel’s  Island  it  reminded  me  of  a 
dream  I had  when  I was  trapped  on  a island  and  there 
was  no  way  off  but  some  how  I think  I found  a way  but 
then  I woke  up,  or  it  reminded  me  ofTom  Sawyer,  when 
him  and  his  friend  took  a raft  and  went  to  a island.” 

As  I read  aloud  to  the  class  the  novel  Tuck 
Everlasting  by  Natalie  Babbitt  (1975),  I decided 
to  ask  the  students  for  a written  response 
before,  during  and  after  experiencing  the 
novel.  Sometimes  a small  group  discussion 
stimulated  an  invitation  to  the  students  to  track 
their  thinking  by  writing  in  their  journals.  At 
other  times,  as  1 read  the  book  aloud,  questions 
would  come  to  my  mind  about  the  situations, 
behaviours,  dilemmas  or  themes  presented  by 
the  author,  and  I made  a conscious  decision  to 
have  the  students  contemplate  these  elements 
of  the  text  by  assigning  specific  prompts. 
Usually  a class  discussion  preceded  writing 
time.  For  example,  one  day  I finished  a mini- 
lesson on  suspense  and  sent  the  students  to 
their  desks  with  this  prompt:  What  questions 
are  you  wondering  about  that  you  hope  will  be 
answered  as  we  continue  to  read  the  story? 
Robbie  worked  with  his  friends  at  the  table  and 
brainstormed  the  following  questions: 

“Is  Mae  Tuck  always  going  to  carry  the  music  box? 

“Why  would  it  be  a disaster  if  people  discover  the 
spring? 

“Why  won ’t  the  Tucks  tell  anyone  about  the  water? 

“Will  Winnie  run  away  and  where  will  she  go? 

“Why  would  the  man  in  the  yellow  suit  kidnap 
Winnie? 

“Can  anything  really  be  FORE  VER?” 


A few  days  later,  I had  the  students  predict 
how  they  thought  the  plot  might  develop: 

“I  think  thatWinnie  Foster  is  going  to  drink  the 
water.  But  she  is  not  going  to  tell  her  mother,  her 
grandmother  or  anyone  else  anyone  in  town.  I also 
think  someone  else  is  going  to  find  the  spring,  and 
that  would  be  a disaster.” 

As  we  were  completing  the  novel,  I decided 
to  have  the  students  tap  into  the  images,  feel- 
ings or  memories  that  were  aroused  as  they 
listened  to  the  story.  I asked  the  students  to 
complete  the  following  sentence  in  their  jour- 
nals: Here’s  what  I thought  while  Mr.  Swartz 
read  today  . . . 

“I  thought  of  me  drinking  the  spring  water  and 
what  it  would  be  like.  I also  thought  what  it  would  be 
like  if  we  had  the  spring  water  here  in  Canada.  I 
thought  of  me  if  I was  in  Winnie’s  place.” 

A final  journal  entry  had  the  students  reflect 
on  the  novel  as  a whole  I asked  them  to  consider 
if  they  were  surprised  or  disappointed  by  the 
ending,  and  to  consider  how  the  author  Natalie 
Babbitt  kept  them  interested  all  through  the 
novel.  Robbie  wrote: 

“1  like  the  part  where  Mae  Tuck  shot  the  man  in  the 
yellow  suit  m the  skull  because  it  was  an  exciting 
part.  The  part  that  I thought  was  sad  was  when  we 
found  out  Winnie  died.  I am  not  sure  that  I would  like 
to  livejorever,  even  if  I could.” 

RECONSIDERING  RESPONSE  JOURNALS 

Examining  the  28  journals  from  my  classroom 
helped  me  to  better  understand  the  way  in 
which  the  journals  functioned.  It  seemed  that 
students  seldom  wrote  spontaneously  in  their 
journals  without  having  structured  class  time  to 
do  so.  I noticed  that  most  students  needed  a 
prompt,  or  suggested  questions,  or  a mini- 
conference before  they  would  write  an  entry.  I 
also  observed  that,  as  the  students  continued  to 
write  in  their  journals  during  the  term,  entries 
seemed  to  increase  in  length,  and  that  in  the 
later  part  of  the  term,  they  were  beginning  to 
write  more  and  more  about  episodes  from  their 
own  lives  that  were  stimulated  by  the  text. 

These  observations  suggest  that  students 
need  a substantial  amount  of  experience  of 
talking  and  writing  about  literature  in  order  to 


gain  confidence  in  themselves  and  to  learn  that 
their  ideas  matter  (Pierpont,  1 990).  I felt  strongly 
that  each  entry  revealed  something  about  the 
student  as  writer  and  reader  but  I was  frustrated 
by  what  I will  call  the  “ordinary”  responses  that 
the  students  were  giving  unless  I gave  them 
directions  for  their  entries.  I was  hoping  that  the 
students  would  come  to  realize  that  I was  not 
just  asking  them  to  retell  the  story.  Tike  Joanne 
Hindley  ( 1 996),  I wanted  them  “to  think  ‘off  of 
it’”  to  contemplate  the  images,  memories,  and 
puzzles  that  were  conjured  up  by  a line  or  a 
word , even  though  they  may  not  be  sure  why 
something  seemed  to  pop  into  their  heads. 

For  the  most  part,  before  the  introduction  of 
prompts,  the  students  were  at  the  first  stage  of 
response,  which  JackThomson  (1987,  p.  360) 
calls  “unreflective  interest  in  action.”  To  move 
them  to  deeper  levels  of  response  and  reflec- 
tions, required  giving  them  support  and 
guidance.  Writing  down  what  they  think  about 
what  they’ve  read  allows  readers  to  clarify  their 
thinking  and  the  response  journal  provides  a 
meaningful  context  for  them  to  be  reflective 
readers.  Students  needed  encouragement  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  surprised  and  to  realize 
there  is  no  right  answer.  Cl 
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Suggestions  for 


PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


The  articles  in  this  issue  focus  on  literacy  and  the  troubled  reader , and  can  be 
used  as  shared  resources  for  stimulating  discussion  among  interested  staff 
members  at  divisional  meetings,  or  during  professional  development  sessions. 


I.  Changing  the  Face  of; 
Literacy  in  your  School 

What  are  your  own  beliefs  about  helping  children  become 
readers  and  writers?  How  does  your  philosophy  of  literacy 
learning  affect  the  programs  in  your  classroom? 

see  “The  Playful  Heart:  Reading  Poetry” 
by  Carl  Leggo  • page  32 

How  can  the  staff  at  your  school  take  ownership  of  their 
professional  development  so  that  everyone  can  participate 
and  support  the  school’s  overall  literacy  goals?  What  mech- 
anisms does  your  school  have  in  place  for  sharing  and 
discussing  books  and  articles  of  interest?  Can  these  plans 
become  more  systematic? 

see  “Large-Scale  Literacy  Reform  ” 
by  Carol  Rolheiser,  Michael  Fullan  &JCaren  Edge  • page  37 

How  can  your  discussion  be  more  effectively  focused?  For 
example:  Can  teachers  try  out  some  of  the  ideas  found  in 
the  resources?  Are  there  good  sources  of  information  that 
staff  can  share? 

see  “Girls  and  Boys  as  Readers  andWriters” 
by  Myra  Barrs  • page  2 


— David  Booth 

2 . Understanding  Literacy 
Principles  & Practices 

What  would  you  and  your  staff  consider  to  be  the  “best  possi- 
ble” literacy  curriculum  you  could  ever  imagine?  What 
resources  would  you  need  to  support  your  program?  What 
would  the  students  achieve  in  this  “best  possible”  literacy 
curriculum?  How  would  the  staff  facilitate  their  development? 

see  “Teaching  Struggling  Readers  in  Secondary  Classrooms” 
by  Michael  Rossetti  * page  35 

How  do  individual  teachers  currently  establish  their  litera- 
cy timetables  in  your  school? 

see  “ Diagnosis  and  Remediationjor  Struggling  Readers 
by  Carol  Leroy  * page  1 6 
see  “Assisting  Struggling  Students:  Intervention  Strategies” 
by  Dianne  Stuart  IkJaniceVan  Dyke  • page  1 3 

What  literacy  materials  are  presently  used?  Do  they  form 
the  basis  for  the  curriculum  or  are  they  seen  as  useful 
resources? 

see  “Early  Literacy  Development: 
Young  Children’s  Theories  about  Print ” 
by  Janette  Pelletier  • page  5 


How  can  your  school  present  its  curriculum  for  literacy  growth 
for  at-risk  readers  so  that  parents  will  understand  the  program 
and  support  the  teachers?  For  example:Are  there  articles  and 
books  that  could  be  made  available  to  parents? 

see  “Phonemic  Awareness:  One  Piece  of  the  Learning-to-Read  Puzzle ” 

by  Shelley  Peterson  • page  9 


What  areas  of  change  could  your  staff  implement  in  devel- 
oping a new  or  modified  literacy  curriculum? 

see  “The  Reading  Response  Journal  :Talking  with  a Pen 
by  Larry  Swartz  * page  43 
see  “Reading  and  the  ESL  Student" 
by  Jim  Cummins  * page  1 9 


How  can  you  include  volunteers  in  the  classroom  to  assist 
staff  and  students  with  various  literacy  activities?  In  what 
ways  might  parents,  student  teachers,  high  school  students, 
older  student  buddies  and  invited  guests  contribute? 

see  “When  Readers-at-RiskTeach  Student  Teachers” 
by  David  Booth  • page  26 


J, 

Literacy  Institutes 


How  might  you  modify  or  change  the  intervention 
programs  currently  in  place  in  the  school  for  at-risk 
readers? 

see  “What’s  the  Score?” 
by  Linda  Cameron  • page  29 


Is  there  a framework  in  place  for  teachers  to  share  ideas 
about  curriculum  and  classroom  organizations? 

see  “What  Teachers  Can  Learn  from  Successful  Dyslexics” 
by  Mary  Catherine  Doyle  • page  23 
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